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e . we 
Here, in Plain Sight... 
HEN Fulton To Writer’s Digest 
Oursler, Edi- N the last Wrirer’s Dicest-Liberty Readers : 


tor-in-Chief of 
Liberty Magazine, 
read William Hurd 
Barrett’s story, “None 
So Blind ...,” he re- 
jected it because the 
story needed re-writ- 
ing and editing. 
Mr. Barrett re-wrote 
parts of his story, and 


and rewriting. 





Magazine _ short-short 
William Hurd Barrett finished second 
with his story “None So Blind...” For 
this he received $100 from Writer’s 
Dicest and an additional check of $100 
from Liberty’s editor who published the 
story September 19th. The purpose of 
this article is to show concretely by 
example how to tighten a story by editing 


story contest, There was no great 
revision necessary in 
the re-writing which I 
requested for “None 
So Blind.” The defect 
was glaring and sim- 
ple to correct. It con- 
sisted merely in mak- 
ing the climax more 
dramatic and thereby 








returned it to Liberty. 
Mr. Oursler then worked a little over the 
story himself tightening it up. 

We are reprinting the original story by 
William Hurd Barrett as first submitted to 
Liberty, and alongside it the same story as 
revised, edited and published in the Septem- 
ber 19th issue of Liberty. 

Rarely are writers given such an open op- 
portunity to see and study first hand the 
actual changes made when a story is “tight- 
ened.” A careful painstaking comparison of 
the original and the revised versions of this 
story will show concretely how you can im- 
prove your own work. Note not only changes 
in punctuation, but also the changes in sen- 
tence structure. Throughout the revised 
story, the workings of the editorial blue pen- 
cil are in plain sight, the reasons made ob- 
vious by the comparison. 

Before going into the story proper, here’s a 
note from Mr. Oursler : 
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more effective. 
On reading this story, I wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the author: 


“Dear Mr. Barrett: 


“I have read your piece. The story is not 
quite right for us as it stands, but I believe 
that by a little shellacking you could make it 
available for us. The difficulty comes at the 
moment of disclosure when the bills are 
thrown on the screen and the writing is re- 
vealed. Here you fall into direct narrative 
and the effect is flat. The revelations should 
come dramatically and specifically—that is 
to say, at least the part of the message left 
by the old man should be quoted. 

“Please do not think I am trying to tell 
you how to write your story. I am merely 
trying to point out a possible way of meeting 
our objections. I wish you luck with it.” 

The manuscript came back in a few days 
with the following letter from the author: 
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“Dear Mr. Oursler: 

“Thank you so much for your letter. Here- 
with is a copy of my short short “Vone So 
Blind’ which I have revised according to 
your suggestions. Hope that the present ver- 
sion will make the yarn available. 

“In any event, thanks for taking the time 
and trouble to point out my weak ending. 
Something about the story had always both- 


Following is the story 


“NONE SO BLIND” 
By WILLIAM Hurp BaARRETI 


He was a smart engraver, the little guy. 
Mike and me spotted him one day while he 
was casing the joint where he was going to 
set up the plant. He was down in the Los 
Angeles Plaza on a soap box, preaching to a 
mob of suckers, and at first I took him for a 
hallelujah peddler. 

But then I seen that instead of shouting 
and waving his arms like most of them he 
was preaching love-your-neighbor, and about 
turning the other cheek. Right away I won- 
dered what the suckers was swarming around 
him for. 

Then I spotted the little black box stuck 
up on a tripod in front of him. 

“New racket,’ I says to Mike, and we 
drifts up close to give it the double-O. There 
was a bunch of pins stuck along the edge of 
the box, and one of them was centered under 
a magnifying glass. I leaned over and 
grabbed a look. And did I get an eyeful! 

Engraved on the head of that pin was the 
Lord’s Prayer, every letter in it as clear and 
sharp as if it was in twelve-point type. I 
worked for a printer before I started shoving 
queer dough, and I never seen a full-size 
plate that was any cleaner. 

It was funny. He’d preach until the mob 
would start drifting away, and then he’d sell 
some sucker a pin for four bits 
dirt cheap for what they was—and the rest 
would come crowding back. He was using 
them pins for a come on, to hold the mob 
while he preached. 

Pretty soon I give Mike the eye, and he 
reaches for one of the pins. 

‘Who done this engraving?” he asks. 


which is 








’s DicEest 


ered me, but I hadn’t been able to put my 
finger on the difficulty. 

“I most certainly didn’t resent your telling 
me how to write my story. In fact, I wish 
you’d take on the job permanently! Believe 
me, I’ve had rackety times in the nursery. 
Occasional editorial criticism and the good- 
ness of my friend John Russell have been my 
only guides toward learning the business.” 


as published in Liberty: 


The little guy looks at us for a second. “I 
did,” he says, kind of slow. 

We needed an engraver to cut the plates 
for our new twenty; and we knew that the 
little guy was him. So when we’re set to go, 
we pulled the snatch, took him down to the 
joint and put the proposition to him. He 
should have been plenty shaky. Mike looks 
at least one half gorilla, and I ain’t no collar 
ad, and both of us shoved him around and 
talked plenty rough. But when we was done, 
he says, sort of like he’s praying : 

“ ‘Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper?’” Then to me: “I cannot do what 
you ask.” 

I give Mike the eye, and Mike moves in. 
Finally, the little guy mumbles through 
what’s left of his mouth that he’ll do the job. 
Mike had messed him up—plenty. 

We tell him there’s ten grand in it for him 
if he does a good set of plates, and that when 
he’s done we'll ship him where the law can’t 
touch him. But we don’t tell him where this 
place is. That’s our laugh. 

We had an engraver’s outfit all set up for 
him in the room where our press is, so we put 
him to work and keep him at it about twenty 
hours a day. We seen that he was taking 
plenty of pains with it. He even made us get 
him a microscope, and done all his work 
under that, working first on one plate and 
then on another. 

“I want them to be right,” he’d say, with a 
funny, twisted grin. “I don’t want to miss 
that trip you promised me.” He looked 
pretty white and tired toward the end. 

When he was done, Mike and me looked 
at the plates under the microscope, and they 
was perfect. The figures was the McCoy, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Following is the original version of the story: 


“NONE SO BLIND...” 


By WiLut1AmM Hurp BarRRETT 


He was a smart engraver, the little guy— 
a plenty smart engraver. Mike and I spotted 
him in L. A. while we was casing a joint to 
set the plant. He was down in the Plaza 
on a soap-box, preaching to a bunch of 
suckers, and at first I took him for a halle- 
lujah peddler, with his shiny, tight black 
suit, open necked shirt and string tie, and 
his straggly white hair. He had the same 
burning look in his eyes, too. 

But then I noticed that instead of shouting 
and waving his arms like most of them, he 
was talking in a low, quiet voice; and that 
instead of hell’s fire and brimstone, he was 
preaching love-your-neighbor, and peace-on- 
earth, and about turning the other cheek. 

Then I seen the little black box on the 
tripod in front of him, and noticed that the 
suckers was a lot more interested in this box 
than the little guy’s spiel. 

“Uh! Oh! New racket,” I said to Mike. 
We moved up close and seen there was a 
bunch of pins stuck in the box, with one of 
them centered under a magnifying glass. I 
leaned over it and grabbed a look. What I 
saw turned me cold all over. 

Engraved on the head, in script so fine 
you couldn’t even see scratches without the 
glass, was the Lord’s Prayer, every letter as 
clear and sharp as if it was a foot high. I was 
a printer before I started shoving queer 
dough, and I never seen a full size plate any 
cleaner. 

We hung around a while, trying to figure 
the little guy’s grift. He’d preach until the 
mob started drifting away, then he’d sell some 
sucker a pin for four bits—which is about 
half what they’re worth—and the others 
would come crowding back, hoping he’d pick 
them next time. Then he’d go on talking, 
low and earnest, with his eyes shining. He 
was using those pins to hold the crowd while 
he preached. I had a hunch he was on the 
level about it. 

Pretty soon, I gave Mike the eye, and he 
picked up a pin. 

“Who done this engraving?” he asked. 


The little guy looked at Mike and me a 
second, and then said, 

“T did.” 

And that was that. We needed an engraver 
to cut plates for our new twenty, and we 
knew that the little guy was it. So when 
we’re set, we pulled the snatch, took him to 
the plant and put the proposition to him. 
He should have bee plenty shaky. Mike looks 
like he’s half gorilla, and I’m no collar ad, 
and we both shoved him around and talked 
tough, but he never turned a hair. When 
we was finished he said, like he was praying, 

“Wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
prosper?” Then to me, “I’m sorry, I can- 
not.” 

I gave Mike the eye, and he showed him 
different. Mike’s pretty tough. Then we told 
him there was ten grand for him if he did 
a good set of plates, and that we’d ship him 
to France afterwards—or else! So finally, he 
mumbled that he’d cut the plates. Mike had 
messed him up—plenty. 

At first, he said the job would take three 
months, but Mike roughed him some more. 
After that, he worked steady, and we could 
see he was taking plenty of pains. He even 
made us get him a microscope, and worked 
under that, first on one plate, then on an- 
other. 

“I want them right,” he’d say, with a 
funny, twisted grin. “Don’t want to miss 
that trip you promised.” He looked pretty 
white and tired. 

When he finished, Mike and I looked at 
the plates under the microscope, and they 
were perfect. The faces were the McCoy, 
and the borders had so many lines in them 
they looked like fine lace. The little guy 
knew his stuff, and after we’d pulled a couple 
of proofs, we knew we were set. The Justice 
dicks wouldn’t tumble for a month, anyway, 
and Rinaldi’d have the whole smear un- 
loaded by then. With his mob in the clear, 
there wasn’t a chance of a pinch, except may- 
be on suspicion. On our end there was only 
Mike and me, and the little guy—and I 
knew Mike wouldn’t talk. 

I was kind of sorry to have to rub the little 
guy. But we had to, so one night we took 
(Continued on page 17) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
and the borders had so many lines in them 
they looked like fine lace. After we’ve pulled 
a couple of proofs a couple of proofs, we 
know that we're set. 

I felt kind of sorry when it come time to 
rub the little guy out. But we couldn’t afford 
to take no chances, so one night we took him 
out in the river bed and chopped him down 
with a Tommy. But even then, he wasn’t 
scared. After we’d stripped him, to keep the 
bulls from identifying him, he kneels down 
in the glare of the headlights and prays. 
Something about, “God have mercy on their 
souls...” 

In the next week we print two hundred 
G’s in queer double-sawbucks, pass them to 
Richetti, take our cut, and blow town. 


Regan, the federal dick that sent us up 
for our last job, picked us up in Seattle about 
six weeks later. He took us down to the can 
and into the Bertillon room to take our 
prints. 

When they’re finished, Regan pulls a 
twenty-dollar bill out of his pocket and holds 
it up. 

“This is pretty good,” he says. I grinned 
at him. I could tell from the serial number 
it was one of ours. “Queer?” I asks. 

“Queer,” he says. “Wish I could send you 
up for it.” He hands the bill to the finger- 
print dick. “But I can’t.” 

I grins at Mike and he grins back. Regan 
nasn’t got a thing on us, 

Then Regan speaks again. 
murder!” he snaps. 
killed him.” 

The lights went out and the magnifying 
fingerprint projector shot something green 
and blurred on the screen in front of us. I 
swung around and seen that the fingerprint 
dick had set our double-sawbuck in front of 
the card reflector, with a strong light be- 
hind it. 


“The rap’s 
“You shouldn’t have 


On the screen magnified a couple of hun- 
dred times, was our twenty. And worked into 
the fine lines around the border was some 
words in the same script I’d seen on the head 
of the little guy’s pin, that day in the plaza: 

“Behold I send my messenger. Those who 
will soon slay me are God’s enemies. Destruc- 
tion and misery are in their ways and their 
feet are swift to shed blood. By my wounds 
ye shall know me .. .” 

“There wasn’t much more, but it was 
plenty. The little guy’d tipped the whole 
thing : names, dates and places. 

Mike’s voice cut through the darkness. 
Only it didn’t sound like Mike’s voice. It was 
high and thin, like a woman’s. 

“Tt’s a frame,” the voice said. “I seen them 
plates under a microscope. There wasn’t no 
words on any of them.” 

Regan laughed. “That’s right,” he says, 
“there were no words on any one of them. 
It’s better than that. Look at the screen!” 

Mike began to babble. “It’s a frame! 
There wasn’t no writing! It’s a frame!” 

Parts of each letter was bright and clear, 
and other parts was fuzzy, like writing on the 
other side of a piece of paper you hold up to 
the light. 

“Pretty good, wasn’t he?” 
And then suddenly I got it. 

None of the plates had whole words on 
them. But each plate had parts of words, so 
that when you looked through the bill, the 
two sides together made each letter stand out 
plain. 

And then I seen something I hadn’t 
noticed before. Down in one corner of the 
bill, engraved in Gutenberg Bible Gothic, was 
six words : 

“Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord!” 

He was a smart engraver—the little guy. 
A plenty smart engraver. 

Religious, too. 


snapped Regan. 


THE END 
Liberty for September 19, 1936. 
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(Continued from page 15—The Original Ver- 

sion of the Story Before Editing) 
him out in the river bed and cut him down. 
But even then he wasn’t scared. After we’d 
stripped him so he would not be identified, 
he knelt down in the headlight glare and 
prayed. Something about, “They know not 
what they do.” 

It kind of gave me the creeps. Something 
about the way he looked reminded me of 
the Crucifix that used to hang in my moth- 
er’s bedroom. Maybe it was his eyes. Any- 
way, we left him there, and went back to 
the plant, and in the next week we printed 
200 Gs in double-sawbucks, passed them to 
Rinaldi, took our cut, and cleared town. 

Regan, the Federal dick that sent us up 
for our last job, picked us up in Seattle, a 
month later. We was expecting a suspicion 
pinch, so this didn’t worry us. He took us 
down to the Bertillion room to take our 
prints. Then, I got leary. Usually, when he 
makes a pinch, a cop’ll kid you and brag 
about the stretch you’re going to do, but Re- 
gan’s pan was cold as ice, and his grey eyes 
whipped through us like he didn’t see us. 
When they’d finished printing us, he pulled 
out a twenty-dollar bill, and said, 

“This is pretty good.” 

I grinned. “Wish I had a million of 
them!” I looked at it; it had one of our 
serial numbers on it. “Queer?” I asked, 
playing dumb. 

“Queer,” he said, still without smiling. 
“Wish I could send you up for it.” He handed 
the bill to the finger print dick. Mike winked 
at me and grinned. 

Regan snapped, “The rap’s murder! You 
shouldn’t have killed him.” 

Then the lights went out, and the magnify- 
ing fingerprint projector threw a green blur 
on the big screen in front of me. I turned 
and saw that the finger print dick had set 
our double sawbuck in front of the reflector 
with a strong light behind it. 

I heard Mike catch his breath and turned 
back—and something grabbed me by the 
throat and chocked me. There on screen, 
magnified a couple of hundred times was our 
twenty, and worked into the fine lines of the 
border were some words in that same fine 
script I’d seen on the head of the little guy’s 
pin, that day in the Plaza. 


The sweat sprang out all over me. The 
little guy’d tipped the whole thing, names, 
dates, and places. He’d even tipped his 
own murder. I knew we were due to burn. 

At first, I couldn’t figure it. I’d looked at 
each one of them plates under the microscope 
after he’d finished them, and there wasn’t 
any writing on them then. Then I noticed 
on the screen that parts of the letters was 
bright, and other parts dim, like writing on 
the other side of a piece of paper held up 
the light. And then I tumbled. Neither of 
the plates had writing on it, but both plates 
had parts of words, so that when you looked 
through the bill—the way they do in Wash- 
ington when they examine a queer under a 
microscope—the two sides together made the 
writing stand out plain. 

And down in one corner of the bill, en- 
graved in Gutenberg Bible Gothic, was three 
words, 

“Vengeance is mine!” 

He was religious, the little guy, but a smart 
engraver—a plenty smart engraver. 

ND here, because we found it interest- 

ing (the minute biographies of the read- 
ers of WriTER’s DicesT never fail to amaze 
us) are a few; words about Mr. Barrett him- 
self in his own words. 

“Born in New York, in 1909. Son of a 
physician. At seven went to Augusta, Geor- 
gia, to Camp Hancock, where my father was 
commandant of the base hospital. At eleven 
went to Tahiti with my mother and step- 
father, who was a French pearl trader there. 
From there at thirteen, to France, and 
Switzerland, and Spain, in which countries I 
attended school. Returned to the States in 
1926; to school near San Francisco; and to 
the University of Arizona in 1927. There I 
spent most of my liberal allowance learning 
to fly. Went to San Diego, and to Los An- 
geles in 1929. Married in that year, and the 
next week found myself out of a job. Kicked 
around during most of the depression at odd 
jobs, which covered everything from selling 
silk stockings door to door, to working as a 
blacksmith’s apprentice. After pretty tough 
sledding, my wife and I separated late in 
°34, and I took off for New York and, later, 
Panama, with a Leica, a Graflex and a type- 
writer. Wrote features and sold pix on Cen- 












































tral America for a year. Then returned here 
and started after fiction. Worked in an air- 
plane factory to keep eating regularly. Still 
eating regularly. Sold some syndicate fiction, 
and through your advertiser, Lurton Blassin- 
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Author of Fiction in Cosmopolti 





HERE is a belief among many begin- 

ning writers, and indeed among the 

public as a whole, that to produce a 
salable story it is only necessary to have a 
story to tell. Beyond that it is just a matter 
of finding the time to dash it off. Once, per- 
haps twice, something readable may be pro- 
duced in this manner, a sort of lucky freak 
born on the spur of the moment, but by and 
large, for continued success, the business is 
not that easy. 

A gifted speaker may make a fine im- 
promptu oration occasionally, but as a gen- 
eral rule he knows enough to prepare his 
speeches beforehand and even to keep a few 
in his mind for unexpected calls. In othe: 
words both a speech and a story require a 
back-ground of blue-prints, the labor of an 
architect, before the business can be com- 
pleted and the result made satisfactory to 
the public. Practically every adult in the 
United States has at some time or the other 
flung down a magazine with the disgusted 
remark, “Why, I could write better stories 
than that myself!” The answer is that they 
never do. Few have the patience to learn 
the magazine technique, or, having learned 
it, have enough understanding of it to apply 
it practically. Even behind the simplest story 
there are hours of planning, cutting, writing 
and re-writing, and the various segments 
have to be as carefully fitted in as the parts 
of a jig-saw puzzle. 


F the scripts by coming writers that I see, 
the ones with possibilities fall into two 
classes. One is the class where the writer has 
mastered the plot idea, that is the commer- 
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game, some pulp fiction. Have one novel 
and some eighty short stories in various stages 
of decomposition in my file. Which brings 
me up to date. “None So Blind” is my first 
to a slick.” 


The Fiction Formula 


By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


, Saturday Evening Post, and Colliers. 


cial plot idea, but can’t handle the language. 
The other is where the writer can handle the 
language, can really write, but hasn’t 
grasped what a plot or story is. Some of the 
stuff is genuinely pathetic. I mean by this 
there is a great idea, a salable idea behind 
the whole, but it is just mishandled. 

When I first started writing I sat at an- 
other writer’s feet and listened and obeyed. 
When I had grasped the fundamentals, mas- 
tered the ideas, then I ignored them. But not 
until then. Most of the aspirants of today 
fail even in listening. They know it all. 
They get lost upon the idea that writing 
is an art, instead of which it is a business. I 
doubt if any weary old professional writer 
today ever thinks of inspiration when he sits 
down to his typewriter. He sits down, in- 
stead and thinks, well, I’ve got to get some- 
thing done for the Post, for Cosmo, for Col- 
liers, for Adventure. Well, now, what do 
they want? Obviously I can’t do a love story 
for Adventure. Obviously I can’t do a 
straight adventure story for the Post, unless 
it has strong character work, or a theme. 
So at the outset I begin to mate my story 
with the general editorial requirements of 
the field for which I am writing. 


HAVE stated before and I state again 

that the formula for a commercial maga- 
zine story is as follows: 

Roughly sixteen to twenty pages of mss. 
The first quarter brings in the main char- 
acters, the background, and the general sit- 
uation. The reader should know by the end 
of the fourth page, who’s who, and what in 
hell the story is all about. 
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Second quarter of the mss. develops the 
preceding quarter. The plot goes on. The 
characters and their conflicts are brought 
out more clearly. This is more or less a 
filling out, a stop-gap. 

The third quarter is where the villain gets 
control. The story switches round to his 
angle. He has the hero or heroine, or the 
situation under control. It looks like he’s 
going to win. In this quarter you explain 
him, make him human and desirable. Or 
make him pathetic if you wish. 

Your last quarter is showing how the vil- 
lain gets his, how the hero or heroine by 
some smart trick or some luck turn the 
tables. And you end with a snappy or 
tricky finish. 

All this is very general. Different stories 
demand different switchings of the quarters, 
but by and large the formula is sound. Once 
you know it you can ignore it. But know it 
first! The two important parts are the first 
quarter and the last paragraph. You have 
to intrigue the reader right off, and you 
have to leave him satisfied, amused or still 
intrigued. 

Don’t explain except in the story’s middle. 
Get action first off and towards the last. Ex- 
plain when you have something already done 
that is so interesting the reader will be con- 
tent to wade through paragraphs of explana- 
tion to get to the next action. 

Remember always that narration is not 
creation, at least not for magazine work. 
Don’t say a thing is so, make it so. If you 
wish to have a character go crazy make him 
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crazy. Make him smash crockery, beat his 
wife, stab his best friend for no reason at all, 
and then, if you wish, say he’s crazy. But 
make the reader realize that first. The same 
with a love scene. Say the girl hands the 
hero a cigarette, offers him a match, then 
leans forward and kisses his hand. By that 
time you have a pretty good idea she’s in 
love. 

Use the blue pencil ruthlessly. Cut out 
everything that is not absolutely essential, to 
the story. Keep in mind your sections, four 
or five to each shert. They should march 
accordingly. Don’t use long words when 
short ones will do. Have your dialogue as 
natural as you would talk yourself. 

In your plots remember you must have 
conflict. You must have action. And until 
the climax you must have doubt as to what 
is going to happen. If you want the reader 
to be sure of what is going to happen, then 
have him doubtful as to how it will happen. 


EGINNING a short story, and supposing 

you have a fairly clear idea in your mind 
what it is to be about, it is best I find to set 
the whole thing down in a brief synopsis, the 
briefer the better. Once you can see in 
black and white just what your problem is 
you can start planning the exact form it 
must take when you complete. 

With the magazines demanding shorter 
and shorter yarns you haven’t much room to 
maneuver in. Within the first two or three 
pages you have to introduce your main char- 
acters, lay your scene, expound the general 
situation and get the business under way. If 
at the end of a thousand or so words you 
haven’t done all this and gained your read- 
er’s vital interest, then you’ve got the wrong 
start. 

Some writers hammer out the story as 
they see it and depend on their revision to 
give them the right starting clue. Personally 
I can’t get going until I have a first page 
that feels right. I have written as many as 
twenty starts for a single story, and some- 
times at the end gone back to my first one. 
It is in your first page, even in the first para- 
graph that you get a grip on your yarn. 
That ‘sets the tempo, gives the reader some 
idea of what to expect. If you happen to 
to be stumped for a start that plunges the 
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action, 


immediate 


reader right into 
you can sometimes cover this hurdle by a 
brief anecdote that brings out your hero’s 
Such as: “At the 


Terasa 


your 


or heroine’s character. 
age of two John Smith crowned 
Jones with a large rock. At six he rubbed 
At ten he gave her an 
other 


molasses in her hair. 
apple filled with red pepper.” In 
words you give the reader an idea that Mr. 
Smith did not like Miss Jones. And after a 
paragraph of that you might go into your 
real story: “At twenty-two John was not 
sure whether he had been altogether fair in 
the past. He could hardly imagine that 
this dark-haired, lovely girl who had just 
returned from college freckled- 
face skinny creature he had so thoroughly 
disliked.” 

The important thing to remember is that 
in your start, and in your first pages, you 
have to get going. You can do a lot of ex- 
plaining later in the story, but your first part 
should contain nothing that does not help 
the action along. If you get the reader ove 
the first hurdles he’ll be patient for a page 
or two then, while you go into some not very 
exciting but possibly necessary descriptions. 

Boiling writing 
bare fundamentals, a story is mainly an ex- 
rhis can be physical or 


was the 


magazin down to _ its 
position of conflict. 
mental, 
man, man against woman, or against the ele- 
ments. But it must be conflict. A man or a 
woman or both face problems. Or problems 
are thrust upon them. The story is the ex- 
planation as to how he or she or they over- 
came the trouble, or, if you are doing a 
tragedy (which probably won’t sell) how the 
trouble overcame them. 


sexual or muscular, man against 


There are varieties to all this, of course. 
Short stories and novels have been written 
showing little more than the characters’ re- 
actions to environment, without any con- 
clusions being reached or suggested. But in 
general, and in the commercial magazine 
story in particular, clear-cut conflict and a 
definite success ending are essential. For the 
pulp magazines, for instance, this formula is 
good: Your hero is up against something or 
the other. At first he has things running 
smoothly. Then the villain by some trickery 
or having a stroke of luck gets the hero 
down. It should be that, in 
general, slick stories vary only from pulps in 
Slicks are usually 


remembered 


degree and not kind. 
better written, usually more logical (at least 
not too fantastic) and the characters are 
made more human and real. 

Because it is necessary to take up space 
developing the characters for a slick it is a 
good idea to have as few as possible. Or 
rather to keep dialogue and initiative con- 
fined to just two or three. It is bad to have 
the reader’s attention and interest drawn to 
any minor character for too long. A minor 
character is largely a stooge for your main 
Have the hero or heroine do the 
questioning if any crops up. And if your 
story is being told from the heroine’s angle 
give her the dialogue to force; give it to the 
hero if the story is his. The reader doesn’t 
want to forget just who the big shot is. You 
can notice how this often works out in the 
character is intro- 


characters. 


comic strips. A minor 
duced and simply runs away with the story, 
so the cartoonist wisely slides his main char- 
acters to the background and pulls the minor 
forward until he has become the main per- 
sonage. You can’t do this in a story, of 
course, unless you change the whole plot, 
and it is something to be borne in mind. 

It is in general true that nothing should 
be written in a short story that does not have 
a definite bearing on moving the story for- 
Sometimes it is 
between two 


ward, making it march. 
necessary to bridge a gap 
actions to make the transitions smoother, to 
get away from abrupt changes of scenes or 
viewpoint. This can be done by a paragraph 
or so of description or explanation, say of 
the hero’s thoughts. But better yet it can be 
done by judicious use of dialogue. In this 
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respect dialogue can even take the place of 
action, and can always be used to get away 
from flat paragraphs of description. Just as 
instead of describing the girl, the hero can 
remark at some appropriate spot when you're 
stalling for a while before springing your 
next development, “I think your eyes are the 
bluest I ever saw.” Or she can say, “I always 
liked red hair, especially when it’s wavy.” A 
little of this and towards the end of the con- 
versation he or she can make a remark that 
swings you right back into the main action 
again, even if it’s only a brief, “Isn’t that 


someone coming?” 


OST beginners have a chronic habit of 
over-writing, and not a few a strange 
penchant for using words no one under- 
stands. The best thing a writer can do is to 
throw his dictionary out of the window if 
he’s going to haul in words that check a 
reader in mid-career. Never use any word 
you don’t know off-hand yourself, and the 
simpler your language the better. Over- 
writing is too often an appalling use of ad- 
jectives. Beginners pile them up and pile 
them up until the reader is exhausted and 
nauseated. It should always be remembered 
that restraint is much more effective than 
profuse elaboration. It is much more effec- 
tive to let the reader use his imagination. 
If you have a character whose main angle 
is that he is methodical you show him to be 
so by certain trifling little acts here and there 
through the story. You might observe once 
that he is methodical, but you don’t keep on 
saying so. The reader knows it every time 
the little acts crop up. The miserliness of 
the father in Balzac’s “Eugenie Grandet” 
is a fine example of this thing, brought out 
so persistently and vividly you hate the man 
yourself long before he dies. 

The same principle holds good if it is 
necessary to create an atmosphere, say of 
danger. The detective writers often do this 
by having knives and bullets mysteriously 
whizzing by the hero’s head. Or say it is 
necessary to establish that a woman is re- 
markably beautiful. You can have people 
turn to look after her. Or have her go into 
a store and the clerk swallow hard and blink 
to see her. By giving examples of her effect 
upon other people you put over just what 
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effect you wish to plant in the reader’s mind. 
You can sum up all your plants by finally 
observing that she was very beautiful. Or 
you can start off by stating the fact. But 
you must also prove it. Make it so. 


SUPPOSE one of the hardest things for 

a would-be writer to grasp at first is plot. 
A great many think that because they have 
one good incident, one unusual happening, 
that is all that is needed. But the incident, 
unless it can be worked out in a story based 
wholly on a forcible character working along 
a good theme, is of use only as a climax 
which must be built up to through other 
incidents. In other words, you must have 
some complications. A good idea if plots 
come hard is to study the pulp magazines, 
and either type out yourself a lot of the 
straight action stories until you get an idea 
as to their construction and what makes 
them tick, or to make brief synopses of the 
plots and then rewrite them in your own 
way, until you find yourself able to make 
up plots yourself. (Of course you would not 
market such stories. They are only for 
practice. ) 

Once you can turn out a workmanlike 
and strongly plotted story, the writing of it 
comes very often quite naturally. For this 
reason I think that most beginners should 
aim for the pulps long before they have any 
aspirations regarding the slicks. The majority 
of the slick writers today served their ap- 
prenticeship in the pulps, and migrated only 
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after they had mastered plot and had done 
enough actual writing to smooth their style. 

Many beginners are constantly inquiring 
as to whether criticism is any help. The 
answer to this is naturally, yes, but good 
criticism is one of the hardest things to 
obtain, and take. You cannot, obviously, 
rely on your friends. They seldom tell the 
truth, either from kindness or because they 
really have no idea what is wrong with the 
story. But even more important than this, 
even if a sound criticism is given, the begin- 
ner very often simply won't take it. He or she 
becomes annoyed, or dismisses the whole busi- 
ness on the grounds that they are misunder- 
stood. There is simply no use and no sense 
in asking for criticism and then treating it 
in this way. 


FTEN a beginner expects a critic prac- 

tically to write the story for them, par- 
ticularly where a professional critic is con- 
cerned. All a critic can do, or be expected 
to do, is to give a general impression as to 
how a certain mss. struck him; to suggest 
changes ; to point out technical faults; and 
to state in general whether the story is worth 
going on with. If the beginner cannot see 
his faults and errors when they are plainly 
pointed out to him; if he cannot learn and 
if he will not work to remedy things, then he 
is pretty hopeless. But if criticism is sound 
and the beginner can see and admit the 
truths contained in it, and really grasps the 
fundamentals, then such criticism can be of 
enormous aid and can lead to definite results, 
always and inevitably, provided the be- 
ginner reaily has talent, which is one of the 
hardest things to ascertain. 

Another problem that seems to worry be- 
ginners is whether they should “slant” a 
story to a particular magazine. I am not 
sure this is a good idea. It might happen 
that by distorting or moulding or shaping 
the story so it will, presumably, appeal di- 
rectly to a certain editor, the yarn is ruined. 
As a matter of fact I doubt if any editor 


really knows what he wants, except along 
very general lines; and the sort of story he 
bought last month he’s liable to turn down 
this month. The best idea is to “slant,” if 
you must, toward a group of magazines 
that use the same general type of story: Say, 
Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Delineator, 
Pictorial Review, etc., etc. Or, Collier’s, 
Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentleman, 
American, Cosmopolitan, etc., etc. For the 
pulps: Adventure, Short Stories, Argosy, 
Complete Stories or, Detective Stories, De- 
tective Fiction Weekly and the others of the 
group. In this way if your story is rejected 
by the first magazine you have several other 
chances, and, supposing it’s good action with- 
out too much woman interest, it has a 
chance among a list of pulps after the slicks 
have turned it down. 

Later on, when you’ve sold a certain 
editor many stories you get to know his 
peculiar likes and dislikes and might aim 
stories directly for him. A _ great many 
writers I know who specialized for one editor 
have been left in the cold more than once 
when their pet lost his job, and the new 
editor had other ideas. 

One of the major fields of study that be- 
ginners neglect when trying to grasp plot 
technique, is that of plays. A play is in- 
variably plot and action stripped to the 
bone, with a minimum of direct explana- 
tions, and suggestions used to the nth de- 
gree. A play, like a short story, must get the 
audience from the word go. And the first 
part of the first act has to give all the clues 
for the later developments. I believe begin- 
ners might do worse than study some of our 
late successful plays. If nothing else, they 
might learn natural and snappy dialogue, 
and certainly they must be impressed by the 
deliberate build-up of each scene. A short 
story for a beginner must be handled that 
way. After experience a lot of the rules can 
be ignored or biased to suit one’s self, but at 
first it is best to stick to the very straight 
lines. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


NEW editor for the Saturday Evening 
Post—that sounds like news, since 
George Horace Lorimer has been at 

the helm of that famous weekly for almost 
forty years! His resignation, I understand, 
takes effect the end of the year. And he is 
to be succeeded by Wesley Winans Stout. 
Mr. Stout is no stranger to Post writers, how- 
ever, as he has been an associate editor for 
the past twelve years. 

There is a new publisher for Delineator, 
at 161 Sixth Avenue. Earl M. Wilson suc- 
ceeds Stanley R. Latshaw in that capacity. 
This does not mean, apparently, any change 
in the editorial department. Oscar Graeve 
continues as the editor on this woman’s 
monthly. The raise in price from the ten 
cent level of the rest of that field to fifteen 
cents per copy has cut into the circulation 
somewhat, but not nearly so much as might 
have been feared. The editors feel that they 
are successful in appealing to a smarter type 
of woman reader. 

The editorial policy leans toward crisper, 
briefer writing which will attract the young 
alert, smart people of America—people who 
may be parents of growing children, but 
nevertheless have young ideas and refuse to 
settle down into stoginess. Anything of in- 
terest to modern women, is the type! For 
women have such amazingly varied interests 
now. Fiction tends to be briefer. It can be 
greatly varied. But the formula—if I may 
venture to use that word—is “sweetness and 
light, with more flair.” The light touch is 
important. And lengths should not run over 
3,000 words; better if quite a bit shorter. 
There is a market for serials, if particularly 
good. Also for poetry. But Delineator buys 
its poetry mostly from distinguished poets, 
so this phase of the market is very limited. 
The amusing type goes best. Articles are 
mostly by arrangement, though not all. Rates 
are excellent ; on acceptance. 


This Week, the weekly magazine distrib- 
uted with the New York Herald-Tribune 
and with many other newspapers through- 
out the country, offers a good market for 
well written fiction and articles of the slick- 
paper type. Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
is the editor. But for special information, 
talk to Miss Mary Day Winn, the assistant 
editor in charge of fiction, and to Mr. Field, 
the assistant editor of all but fiction. 

There has been a change in the lengths 
preferred for fiction. Serials should now be 
kept down to a 20,000 word limit, with 
longer installments of about 5,000 words 
each. Suspense, swift movement, and modern 
—even topical—settings are important con- 
siderations. Short stories should not be over 
3,500 words in length. And good stories of 
1,500 words or less are particularly needed. 
Articles for This Week run up to about 1,800 
words. These include recent developments 
in popular science, travel adventure in which 
the adventure is about ninetenths of the 
material, sports articles and _ personalities, 
glamorous personalities of men and women 
in the news and important enough to be of 
national interest, animal articles, full page 
discussions of the more serious international 
relations, world economics, new social ex- 
periments, and serious personalities such as 
heads of governments. There is a market also 
for fillers, humorous drawings, and _story- 
telling animal pictures. 
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There are two different editions of This 
Week, you will be interested in knowing. 
There is a 16-page national edition, and a 
12-page additional Herald-Tribune section. 
The latter is merged with the 16-page na- 
tional section to make a 28-page New York 
magazine. The rates of payment vary con- 
siderably, according to whether the editors 
judge the material best suited for the na- 
tional or for the New York edition. The 
same staff makes up both editions—writers 
merely address manuscripts to This Week 
(Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue 
for consideration. For the Herald-Tvibune 
edition, rates run about $75 for a full page, 
with fillers proportionately less. For the na- 
tional edition, payment is about $150 for a 
full page. And in accepting material, the 
editors, I am told, specify which edition it is 
for. Unless you are a Big-name writer and 
can command your price, just leave the selec- 
tion of the edition to the editors. 

Some time in the future, This Week may 

expect a rival called Week-end, on which the 
Simda Company have been working for 
some time. There is little market here as 
yet for the free-lance writer, as the editors 
believe that Big Names are necessary to put 
over a new venture of these proportions. 
They are going in for humor and satire— 
types of writing very difficult to get from 
the average writer. 
@ Sports Illustrated and the American Golfer 
has recently undergone a complete change 
of ownership and editors, and considerable 
change in policy. It is now located on the 
13th floor of 32 East 57th Street—same 
offices as the Simda Company and Young 
America. John Escher is now editor, suc- 
ceeding Ronald Kirkbride. And the con- 
tents, though only in part staff written, will 
be closely supervised by the editor. So an 
important thing to remember is to write to 
the editor first and submit an outline of your 
material, before you turn out the copy. 

Golf is now segregated in a special section, 
with about five articles each month. About 
six articles will be devoted to the general 
sports field, instead of ten as before. Rates 
paid are about two cents a word on publica- 
tion. Articles will be judged first on their 
unusual nature and behind-the-scenes char- 
acter. The news angle in unimportant, as 
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the magazine does not compete with the 
newspaper reports of sports. Analytical or 
unusual personality stories are excellent. Get 
back of the obvious scene. Debunking stories 
are good. The magazine is not crusading in 
any sense, but does like good constructive 
criticism on sports and sport associations. 
Punchy material written in fast tempo is 
the type. The Time and Fortune styles of 
presentation appeal to the editors, who have 
worked on both. Average lengths—1400 to 
2500 words. 

@ Young America, 32 East 57th Street, has 
cut its price to five cents. This weekly tabloid 
makes it tie-up with the schools, and conse- 
quently is published weekly only during the 
school year, with a couple of issues during 
the summer just to keep it on the stands. The 
average readers are 12 to 18, though some 
are as young as eight years. The editor, 
Louis Langreich, tells me that he is using 
two serials at a time now, and is also looking 
for short-shorts of about 900 words—one for 
each issue. Soft pedal the blood and thunder 
stuff. Sports, historical settings, mystery, 
scientific stuff are all good. Girl readers are 


interested in sports, especially baseball. But 


all the readers say, “Cut out the Tiny Tot 
stuff!” The rates are going up about fifty 
per cent, about $7.50 now being paid for one 
of the short stories. Cartoons in line or wash 
are also used. The rate varies from $3 to $5 
each. 

Mickey Mouse Magazine, 551 Fifth Ave., 
is not buying free lance now. 

But St. Nicholas, edited by Mr. Chesla C. 
Sherlock, at 419 Fourth Avenue, is very much 
in the market, as usual. Short stories run 
about 3,500 words; serials of six parts. The 
average age of the reader is thirteen, and 
they are surprisingly alert and well informed 
youngsters. 

e@ If you are interested in that new monthly 
at Street and Smith, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
called Hardboiled, just forget everything you 
have heard about it to date, and start over 
again. The interpretation of the word has 
been changed, with a change of editors. Mr. 
Edgelow is out. (Boy, this is a tough world.) 
And the new man in charge, A. Lawrence 
Holmes, wants he-man stuff a la Jack Lon- 
don. Here is his word on the subject: “Sto- 
ries must be interesting, hardboiled, force- 
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ful. As I see it, hardboiled fiction is fiction 
that brings to the reader, through the me- 
dium of realism, incidents and extracts from 
life which he, the reader, either has had 
happen to him or has heard of happening 
to others. Sex should be written with infer- 
ence rather than with blunt statements of 
fact. In nine cases out of ten the former is 
the stronger. Humor ordinarily must be 
ironical or cynical. The light amusing vein 
would not be hardboiled. The ‘he-man’ 
story, in all probability, will entail some 
swearing. If the swearing comes at the right 
place it is permissable. However, if the 
swearing appears artificial and not neces- 
sary, the story loses its force.” 

@ Sport Pictorial is a new ten-cent monthly 
edited by Charles Payne. Articles are done 
outside the office, but all on order. Street 
and Smith are the publishers. 

@ The Whisperer is a new detective pulp 
by the same publishers, which John Nanovic 
is editing. This has a complete one-character 
novel written to order. Also a novelette of 
about 9,000 words in each issue (though oc- 
casionally as long as 12,000 words), and 
four or more shorts up to 6,000 words. Fast 
action is essential. Stories with new types 
of crime are wanted. Rates paid are from 
a one-cent minimum, on acceptance. 

Mr. Nanovic also edits The Feds. This 
pulp needs more material and is wide open 
for lengths from 2,000 to 15,000 words. Any 
unusual phases of government activity are 
good. Timeliness is important, as it adds in- 
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terest. One cent minimum, on acceptance, 
is paid. 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Robert Arthur is editing a new detective 
magazine—title not released—which leans to 
quality writing and adult appeal. Get away 
from juvenile blood and thunder. Give 
honest characterization, good motivation and 
good writing, combined with excitement, sus- 
pense, and menace which are never merely 
lurid. There must be a good strong plot, as 
well as strong writing. The market is wide 
open for any length up to a top of 15,000 
words. The shorter, of course, the better 
chance of acceptance. One to three cents 
will be paid on acceptance. Special sugges- 
tion: Mr. Arthur is not much in favor of 
cheap characters and sets, such as thugs, 
gangsters, etc. He wants more characteriza- 
tion than these set types are ordinarily given 
—enough to make the reader either like or 
hate. This is a new Street and Smith maga- 
zine, 79 Seventh Avenue. 

Ainslee’s has been dropped from the title 
of that love monthly, and the magazine 
is now known simply as Smart Love Stories. 
Both this and Love Story Magazine, edited 
by Miss Bacon, are actively in the market 
and very prompt with checks. New writers 
are sympathetically encouraged. 

All-Story, the Munsey love weekly at 280 
Broadway, is actively in the market as al- 
ways. Miss Fairgrieve, the editor, has her 
hands full, for she devotes her week-end 
“leisure” to writing the radio serial “Five 
Star Jones.” 


HE big-prize story contest for new 

writers, which Sweetheart Stories con- 
ducted recently, brought in such a wealth of 
excellent material that the winners have not 
yet been completely sifted out. The an- 
nouncement will be made in the issue on sale 
in December. The market is open, however, 
right along. Miss Helen MacVichie edits 
this, at 149 Madison Avenue. 

Another Dell Editor, West F. Peterson, has 
his hands full with new magazines as well as 
established ones. Inside Detective, the ten- 
cent monthly roto, is a good field for news- 
paper men, as it uses true stories with lots 
of pictures. The best lengths are under 
6,000 words. 


Using about the same type of material is 
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the new Front Page Detective. This is a 
much thicker roto magazine, and looks as if 
it ought to be well worth the price of a 
quarter because of the enormous contents. 
At present, this is put out bi-monthly. All 
stories must be true, and must be accom- 


~ 


panied by plenty of pictures of scenes and 
characters connected with the crime. Pay- 
ment on acceptance, for stories up to 6,000 
words in length, and rates for each picture 
149 Madison Avenue. 


Buck Jones Western Stories is a new pulp 


used. Address: 


edited by Mr. Peterson on a more juvenile 
slant than his other westerns. Not a market 
just now, as it is an experimental issue. 

Federal Agent and War Birds are not on 
regular schedules now, though not definitely 
dropped from the Dell roster. So the market 
is pretty well out until further notice. 

Jack Burr is associate editor on the two 
Western adventure magazines, All Western 
and Western Romances. On All Western, 
the needs remain about the same, with nov- 
elettes about 10,000 words; and short stories 
under 5,000 words very much sought. 

Western Romances needs shorts with a 
good emotional angle which plays up the 
love interest along with the Western action. 
Novelettes are about 10,000 to 11,000 words. 
On all these magazines edited by Mr. Peter- 
son at Dell, the rates run around a cent and 
a half per word, payable on acceptance. All 
above 149 Madison Avenue. 

@ The Spur is now located at 425 Fifth 
Avenue. 

Its former street address, 515 Madison 
Avenue, is the new address of the three War- 
ner publications, Ranch Romances, Black 
Mask, and Field and Stream. These used 
to be at 578 Madison. 

The newly announced connection of The 
Sportsman with the Popular Science Publish- 
ing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, is a busi- 
ness and advertising connection. For the pres- 
ent, at least, the editorial offices remain at 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, with Richard 
Danielson continuing as editor. 

Dorothy MclIlwraith is now editor of Short 
Stories, published at Garden City, Long 
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Island. She has been associate editor for 
some years. 

Kenneth K. Stowell has been appointed 
editor of House Beautiful. He takes the 
place of Arthur Samuels, who resigned. Mr. 
Stowell was formerly editor of American 
Architect and Architecture. 

The Body Beautiful is a new, large size 
bi-monthly publication edited by Jean Fran- 
cois at 4 East 53rd Street. It uses very short 
articles on feminine beauty and health— 
some of them unsigned, some from other 
publications, some original manuscripts. 

Boy’s Adventure Magazine is a new pulp 
edited by Hugh Layne at 480 Lexington 
Avenue—same Frank Armer’s 
pulps, Easy Money, etc. The magazine uses 
a complete novel and a few shorts. But the 
editor is in his offices only part of the time, 
and hard to reach apparently. 

Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, 
has dropped Dr Yen Sin from its line-up 
of pulps. 

Current History is now located at 63 Park 
Row. It is now published by M. E. Tracy, 
who bought it recently from the Times 
Company. 

The New York Times Company also re- 
cently sold The Mid-West Pictorial, which it 
had published since 1914. The new pub- 
lisher and editor is Monte Bourjaily, former 
general manager of the United Feature Syn- 
dicate, from which he resigned to take over 
the work of this magazine. Offices are at 
148 East 47th Street. 

The New York Woman has finally made 
its appearance as a large size, impressive 
weekly with attractive varnished cover. De- 
tails of material wanted appeared in last 
month’s Digest. 

Bill Kofoed’s sophisticated Gay Book, 201 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, is going 
on a monthly schedule now and is more ac- 
tively in the market for material. 

Time, Inc., is about to issue a new weekly 
magazine made up entirely of pictures, it is 
reported. The tentative title is Show Book 
of the World. That million dollars was burn- 
ing a hole in bank. 
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| Ways to Quality 


By GouvVERNEUR Morris 


Author of several hundred first rate fiction sto- 
ries in the country’s best magazines. During the 
first six months of this year the name of Gouver- 
neur Morris was featured on the covers of eight 
leading slick paper magazines. 


O THOSE persons, men or women, 

who make a handsome living by feed- 

ing endless streams of well-made fic- 
tion into the presses of the pulp magazines, 
my hat is off. They are born story tellers, 
for which they deserve no credit, made 
story tellers for which they deserve a great 
deal, and they have almost the indefatagible 
industry of machines. But as is the case 
with nearly all quantity production their 
product is lacking in quality. The chief dif- 
ference between a first rate pulp story and 
a first rate slick story is quality. And for 
those who wish to pass over from the one 
great division of entertaining writing to the 
other, quality, it seems to me, is the element 
to study and acquire. 

What is quality? 

Quality for our purposes is perhaps “the 
degree of grade or excellence, and so forth, 
possessed by a thing.” That is to say the 
degree of excellence inherently possessed by 
the particular thing. The south-sea pareu 
is a length of cotton cloth printed a beauti- 
ful red with a bold pattern in white. Man 
could hardly have done more to transform 
a sheet of common cotton cloth into a work 
of art. But he has failed because the grade 
or degree of excellence or, in other words, 
the cheap quality inherently possessed by 
the cotton blocked him. If, however, with 
no change of design, he had had Genoese 
velvet to work with he might have pro- 
duced works of art which would have been 
treasured for hundreds of years. 

The various qualities of English prose are 
more difficult to sense and appraise than the 
qualities of fabrics. You cannot shut your 


eyes and rub a bit of prose between your 
thumb and forefinger and determine its qual- 


ity. 





How can a writer improve his ability? 

Robert Louis Stevenson began by sedu- 
lous imitations of the masters whom he most 
admired, and presently acquired a very rich 
and charming style or quality of his own. 
But of course he didn’t try and market his 
imitations. They were simply the five finger 
exercises which paved the way to virtuosity. 
Perhaps Stevenson’s way is as good a way 
as any. There is very little danger that the 
student’s ultimate quality will be too much 
like that of any of his masters. The same 
tendency to variation which stands in the 
way of any two handwritings being identical 
will save him from that. 


But if you are against acquiring quality 
by conscious imitation what is another 
good way? 

It would be a good way, I think, to divide 
quality as nearly as may be, into its com- 
ponent parts and always in practise to keep 
those elements in mind and apply them as 
an acid test to every phrase you put down, 
and to all the combinations of phrases. 

In English prose of good quality the Eng- 
lish is correct. But you will object that even 
Mark Twain sometimes split his infinitives. 
So he does. And, in consequence, the beau- 
tiful fabric which he habitually wove is often 
marred by dropped stitches. 

Voltaire said, “If it isn’t clear it isn’t 
French.” Clarity is an element of quality. If 
your meaning isn’t clear to readers of aver- 
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age sophistication you are not writing Eng- 
lish. 

A major element of good writing or bad 
writing is, of course, the alphabet. Kipling 
said that even Shakespeare had nothing to 
work with but the alphabet. The student’s 
chief interest in the alphabet is analytical 
rather than constructive. Has he brought to- 
gether two words, good in themselves, but, 
the first of which ends with an s and the 
second of which begins with another? Then 
let him find a way to duck out of this bad 
combination of sybillants. It is neither easy 
on the eye nor in the ear. “Her scissors” has 
a better quality than “his scissors.” So let the 
student make them hers if he possibly can. 
Let him also look over the page which he 
has just finished and count the number of 
times that he has used the word as. It isa 
word which cannot be altogether avoided, 
but it is hard to say and not pretty to look 
at. Suppose the student finds that he has 
written: “The word as is as ugly as it is 
useful and as necessary. Avoid it.” He would 
do better to change this to: “The word as is 
equally ugly, useful and necessary. Avoid 
it.” Here the quality is better though not 
very good. 

Savages and primitive peoples make mean- 
ingless arrangements of vowel and consonant 
sounds for the sheer joy of the sounds. There 
is an old border ballad, for instance, with a 
refrain to haunt any ear, 


“In the King’s court was a young son born, 
With a hey lililu and a tow low lan.” 


Meaningless? Yes. But how joyous and 
how merry! 


And now let the student read over that 
same page of his aloud to himself and, if the 
whole comes out of his mouth freely and 
easily, and irrespective of its meaning makes 
a pleasant enough sound, he may be sure 
that his forefoot is on the road to quality. 


Good quality is not to be acquired with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the meanings 
of words that the writer proposes to use. His 
vocabulary may be large or small, but he 
will be well advised to know the precise 
meanings of every word in it, and use his 
words with precision. He should, I think, 
beware of words the meanings of which are 





known only to himself and a few others. If 
he must use them he should try so to set 
them that the context in which they are set 
will make them clear. This clarifying set- 
ting of the unusual word is important and 
merits an example. 

For the most part, Shakespeare’s audi- 
ences could not read or write. To them lan- 
guage was a thing to hear and not to see. 
But they loved great sounding words. And 
Shakespeare was on hand to supply them. 
But, if without context, he had offered them 
“the miultitudinous seas incarnadine” it is 
doubtful if they would have understood what 
was meant. But Shakespeare was determined 
that they should not only hear the thunder- 
ous words but take the meaning. And, he 
tells them very clearly in the context, not 
only once but twice, to make sure. It would 
have been enough explanation perhaps to 
have said : 


“Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 
blood 

Clean from my hand? No: this my hand 
will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 


That, I think, would have been enough 
for me, but maybe not. Shakespeare was 
taking no chances. The words, beautiful in 
themselves, would be more beautiful if un- 
derstood, and so he elucidates them a second 
time: 


“Will all great Neptunes’s ocean wash this 
blood 

Clean from my hand? 
will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.” 


No: this my hand 


Some one will surely point out that in one 
place I decry the conjunction of a word 
ending in an s with another word begin- 
ning with one, and then promptly drag in 
a quotation in which the awkwardness oc- 
curs. “Multitudinous” ends with an s and 
“seas” begins with another. But I am not 
going to fall back on the defence of excep- 
tions proving rules. To me the surging of the 
“multitudinous” with the harsh hissing of the 
esses and the fading away of the whole crash 
into the comparative calm of “incarnadine” 
is a definite, familiar, and very usual series 
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of sea-sounds, and is therefore justified. It is 
a symptom of high quality when without 
either strain or affectation the sounds fit the 
sense. 

Well chosen words, and common words 
used in uncommon ways enrich quality while 
unnecessary words, especially adjectives, are 
bad news. Once more look over the page 
you have just completed, and see if there 
are some words which may be deleted with- 
out clouding the meaning or hurting the 
force. A phrase, when completed, should so 
read that if any word were pulled out of 
it the phrase would either collapse altogether 
or sound affected. “A man sat on a horse” 
is longer by two articles than “man sat on 
horse,” but it doesn’t sound like baby-talk. 

A great master of French prose, de Mau- 
passant, in his formative days received pains- 
taking instruction from an even greater 
master, Flaubert. Of these instructions the 
essence was precision. Characters in a story 
come to life because of the precision with 
which their characteristics are developed, and 
because the speeches which are put into their 
mouths are in precise accord with the char- 
acteristics. And, that is why precision is so 
important in quality writing. 

A “slick” story may be a story of action, 
but, if the characters are stereotyped it will 
not be printed in a “slick” magazine. 

Pulp stories are often thoroughly worth 
while, forceful, surprising and original. But 
even in the best of them which I have read, 
the writing and the characters are stereo- 
typed. The editors demand it. But the 
readers would perhaps be too uncomfortable 
if the very real things which often happen 
to any of us, befell a pulp paper character. 

But, between the pulps and the “slicks” 
there is no great gulf of difference. I would 
far rather have to my credit the best pulps 
which I have read during the last year than 
the worst “slicks.” I have, indeed, put away 
under lock and key a copy of a pulp maga- 
zine in which there is a story, or rather a 
scene in a story which is so original, fresh, 
convincing and well managed that I do not 
wish to lose it. And it is a long time since 
I have put away a copy of a “slick” maga- 
zine, either under lock or key or anywhere 
else because I wanted to preserve something 
in it for future reference. 
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If you are a prolific pulp writer, with a 
market for most of your product, you are 
earning more per annum than most of the 


“slick” writers. So why go over to the 
“slicks?” You should not think of it unless 
there is in you the definite ambition to be 
connected, if only remotely, with literature. 


But the acceptance and publishment of 
a few, or even many stories in the “slicks” 
will not necessarily establish even a remote 
connection between you and literature. That 
will depend upon your quality. The gulf 
between the lowest quality in the “slicks” 
and the highest, is far wider and more deep 
than the gulf between the “slicks” and the 
pulps, or even than the narrow obstruction 
between the best stuff in the pulps and the 
worst. 


If then you are determined to improve 
your quality and connect yourself in some 
degree with literature I am herewith sug- 
gesting for your study and analysis a list of 
stories all of which have appeared in “slick” 
magazines, all of which because of their high 
quality are literature in the finest sense, and 
some of which are going to live a long time. 


“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’ “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” and “Tennessee’s Part- 
ner,” all by Bret Harte; “Markheim,” and 
“A Lodging For The Night,’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson; “The Brushwood Boy,” 
and “They,” by Rudyard Kipling; “The 
Belled Buzzard,” by Irvin Cobb; “The De- 
serter,’ by Richard Harding Davis, and 
“The Fall Of The House Of Usher,’ by 
Edgar Allen Poe. 


It will pay you, I think, to analyze these 
stories, not for construction and character- 
ization, but for the excellent quality of the 
English in which they are written. 


Look first for mistakes in grammar. You 
will perhaps find some in Davis, Harte and 
Cobb. An error by Kipling is a rare thing. 
And it is doubtful if you will find many in 
Stevenson, but Stevenson was a Scot and 
said, himself, that no Scot has ever mastered 
the correct use of “will” and “shall” or 
“would” and “should.” Look then for a 
combination of letters which impede the 
free progress of the reading voice. Estimate 
the proportion of short words to long. Esti- 
mate the relative sizes of the several writers’ 
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vocabularies. You will soon make the dis- 
covery that all these writers differ from each 
other in the construction of phrases and in 
the choice of idioms. They differ so widely 
in these and many other tricks of style that 
no page by any one of them could ever be 
mistaken for a page by anyone of the others. 
And yet all have things in common. 

All are sufficiently correct. All are clear 
and precise (when they choose to be). All 
have an uncanny gift for picking the right 
word from their respective vocabularies and 
slipping it into the right place, and all are 
careful to withhold important things until 
unimportant things have been settled and 
put aside. Now, since this business of em- 
phasis is an important element in quality 
writing, an example of what is meant will 
not be out of place. 

I have opened a volume by Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, and run across this speech : 

“If you’d wasted twenty-six years in the 
backwoods, as I did, you’d know that every 
minute you spent outside of New York 
you’re robbing yourself.” 

Here the emphasis is correct, but what a 
let down if instead the speaker had said: 

“You’d know that every minute you spent 
outside of New York you’re robbing your- 
self ; if you’d wasted twenty-six years in the 
backwoods, as I did.” 

For another example I give you the famous 
anti-climax : 

“For God, for Country and for Yale.” 

We have now examined a little into what 
our five worthies have in common and a 
little into what they have not. We are agreed 
that all five have high quality, and that the 
high quality of each is separate and distinct 
from the high qualities of the others. We 
have savored their wares and found them 
good, but we can no more describe the exact 
quality of these wares than we can describe 
the taste of a peach or the odor of a violet. 

Let us try and get at the difficulty in an- 
other way. You are determined through study 
and practise, spread over an indefinite period 
of time, to acquire a superior way of writ- 
ing the English language. You are a story- 
teller by choice, and you are humble enough 
to believe that you could make your stories 
better, if you owned a better set of tools and 
knew how to use them. 





If you will delve indefatigably into the ele- 
ments of quality, as this article has suggested, 
and apply what you are able to dig up I 
believe that you will show improvement at 
once. Edit and re-edit your own stuff by 
constant reference to the great masters and 
their ways of dealing with similar problems 
of description, exposition, dramatization or 
narrative. 

How long will it take you to acquire qual- 
ity? If you have only average mental gifts 
but extraordinary gifts of energy and perti- 
nacity it should not take you long to acquire 
a good,easy, workmanlike quality. And won- 
ders can be done with no more than that. 
Most of the stories in the “slicks” do not go 
beyond this stage of good writing. And some 
of them are very good stories, indeed. But, 
to my taste, a story, however good, lacks 
something if it could have been the work of 
any of a dozen writers. I like a story best 
when I know that only the particular writer 
who wrote it could have written it, and that 
his particular quality of strength or beauty 
or both can never be mistaken for the quality 
of any other writer. 

From a good, easy, workmanlike quality to 
the high quality which is indistinguishable 
from any other high quality the way is either 
straight and short, or impassible. Here, in- 
struction, guidance, and example are of no 
avail. And once you have acquired a good, 
honest, easy, workmanlike quality (which is 
within the power of all ambitious and pains- 
taking writers to acquire) it should not take 
you long to discover whether you are of the 
chosen or whether you are not. 

If you have within you even a fragment 
of the divine spark you will soon progress to 
a quality which is all your own, and which, 
for better or worse, is no other man’s. If you 
haven’t you won’t. 

These things are beyond teaching and 
analysis. 

What is the difference, or what are the 
differences, between the alert, cheeky, able 
journalistic prose of Kipling’s “Plain Tales 
From The Hills,’ and the incomparable 
mystic beauty of the prose in the story called 
“They?” The genius of Kipling is plainly 
stamped upon both, and yet the qualities of 
the two are as far as the poles apart. 

Can you discover the Stevenson of “Treas- 
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ure Island” in the story “Markheim?” Yet 
he is there. 


Would the story of “Treasure Island” be 
a good story in the average “slick” magazine 
prose? It would. Would it be an immortal 
story? It would not. 


Can you discover any great difference of 
high quality in the two following quotations ? 
(1) “We'll lead you to the stately tent of war 

Where you shall hear the Scythian 
Tamburlaine 

Threatening the world with high as- 
tounding terms 

And scourging Kingdoms with his con- 
quering sword. 


(2) “High on a throne of royal state, which 
far 


Outshone the wealth of Ormus and 
of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with rich- 
est hand 

Showers on her Kings Barbaric pearl 
and gold, 

Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 

To that bad eminence.” 


Both have an effect upon the ear of sud- 
den trumpets. And English literature could 
spare neither. Call them equally rich. Yet 
in the mighty lines from Marlowe all the 
words follow along in the natural order of 
English speech. And in the mighty lines 
from Milton they don’t, not all of them. 

Test your prose for inversions and use 
them sparingly. Naturalness is an element 
of quality and also of charm. 


One more quotation from Marlowe. 


“Was this the face that launched a thousand 
ships 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

O, thou art fairer than the evening air 


Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


The few two-syllable words are really dis- 
syllables, a syllable and a half, and the re- 
maining words are monosyllables. Further- 
more, all the words with the possible excep- 
tion of Ilium, which is the name of a place, 
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are in every man’s vocabulary, and the order 
in which they are placed is the natural order 
in which every man would just naturally 


place them. What is the lesson? That a 
good thought can be no better set forth than 
with simple words strung along in their na- 
tural order. You may not be able to touch 
the heights, so often englamored by Marlowe, 
that red-headed son of a shoemaker who 
blazed the way for the Elizabethan Drama, 
but you will improve your quality by reach- 
ing for them. 

Shakespeare’s trick of condensation will 
repay study. , 

He could say more things in a few words 
than anybody. 


Read Brutus’ (not Anthony’s) speech to 
the Romans, after the assasination of Caesar. 
And don’t shy away from Shakespeare be- 
cause he was the greatest poet who ever 
lived. He was also the greatest prose writer. 


Sir: 


Will you please advise me where I can secure 
photos to illustrate my articles. I would want 
these to be from any part of the world. Thanks. 


ERNEST B. SMITH, 
Box 172, Witt, IIl. 


Best source of commercial stills, posed pics, adv. 
illustrations: Underwood and Underwood, 250 
West 55th St., N. Y. C. Best sources of news pics 
from any part of the world are: Acme Newspic- 
ture, 220 East 42nd; International News Photos, 
235 E. 35th St., and Wide World Photos, 339 W. 
43rd St.; all New York City. 


New Coal Trade Magazine 


WANTED: Trade writers located in the prin- 
cipal coal consuming cities and coal fields to fur- 
nish news notes on the coal trade as follows: 
General Events, Stoker, Lake Trade, New Mines, 
Air Conditioning, Merchandising, Association 
News, Labor, Conventions, Transportation, Legis- 
lation and personals. Rate of pay 50 cents per 
accepted news note. For details and information 
write to G. H. Kepler, Editor, 216 Dorchester 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Metronome, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
City. Daron K. Antrim, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2 a year. For professional and 
amateur musicians. “We use articles, 500 to 1000 
words long, but they are mostly supplied by our 
staff and correspondents.” 








By Wip 


HE movies come in for a lot of cuss- 
ing. Too many people don’t under- 
stand that taking pictures is a business, 
not an art. Movie producers are selling en- 
tertainment to the millions. They are pri- 
marily interested in making money. Plays, 
books and magazines can be written for 
small select groups, 


The Movie Market 


GUNNING 


whereas they often razz the gooey, straight 
love scenes. 

Generally speaking, the movies prefer to 
avoid preachment and propaganda. They 
figure they are expected to entertain rather 
than to educate. Recently, as in the case of 
the “Life of Pasteur.” “The White Angel” 
and similar _pro- 





but movies must at- 
tract and appeal to 
millions or the pro- 
ducers lose money. 
Often you hear 
folks say that they 
have seen that 
movie plot before. 
Certainly they have 
seen the basic 
formulas many 
times over. 

The “boy meets 
girl, boy loses girl, 
boy wins girl” for- 
mula sticks out of a 
rather large per- 


Castle,” as saying: 


typewriting.” 





The Los Angeles Times on September 15th 
quoted Lawrence Riley, author of “Personal have been com- 
Appearance” and the 


“Right now, at Warner Brothers, 1 am writ- 
ing dialogue for a story that was purchased in 
brief, synopsis form from an unknown,” he told 
me. “It is called ‘Ever Since Eve,’ and the 
whole idea was contained in two brief pages of 


The movies are buying story ideas, and 
stories directly from known writers, or their 
agents; or from unknown writers when sub- 
mitted by accredited agents. Wid Gunning 
gives in this article some pointers he has picked 
up in twenty years experience in Hollywood as 
writer, director and producer. 


ductions, education 
and entertainment 
coming “Card Board bined. There will 
be many more of 
these “biographies” 
in the coming years. 
Writers should be 
advised, however, 
that unless _ their 
biographical mate- 
rial has been pub- 
lished there is little 
chance to make a 
sale. The studios 
feel that historical 
facts and characters 








centage of every- 

thing that is written. Some famous writers 
like George Kaufman, Clarence Budington 
Kelland and others have made fortunes using 
the “sap who finally wins” formula re- 
peatedly. 

The point is that the characters and the 
backgrounds appear to make sure-fire dif- 
ferent. 

If a certain “formula” is found to be 
sure-fire entertainment for the millions, then 
it’s good business to continue to dress it up 
differently and sell it to the same customers 
over and over again. In the early days, the 
famous D. W. Griffith made the “ride to 
the rescue” formula-story scores of times. 
Today producers have found that “fighting 
romances” click. That’s why you have seen 
more than a dozen of them in a year. You'll 
probably see many more. The younger gen- 
eration goes for that type of love story 





are in public do- 
main. They feel they can do their own re- 
search. 

Having biographical material published 
sometimes brings about a sale. In most cases 
studios have proceeded to do their own re- 
search or make their own script without buy- 
ing any rights. When material presents cer- 
tain fiction values woven in with the his- 
torical and biographical facts it is more pos- 
sible to make a sale but the fiction values 
should overshadow the historical values. His- 
tory is in public domain, giving you no copy- 
right protection. 


ANY wonder why the movies have 
shown a preference for published mate- 
rial. That’s simple. Automatically what has 
been published has been weeded out and a 
selection made by experienced editors. There 
is a certain amount of prestige or exploita- 
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tion value accrued to published material. In 
the past many executives have preferred pub- 
lished material because it removed from their 
shoulders some of the responsibility of de- 
cision. This tendency to “pass the buck” is 
not as prevalent today. Executives are more 
willing to act on their own judgment. They 
have been gaining in experience and also in 
authority. More unpublished material is be- 
ing bought today than at any time in the 
history of the business. The volume of such 
“original” purchases is increasing rapidly. 

Studio executives are faced with two dis- 
tinct problems in the buying of material. 
Certain stories are bought because they fit 
some star. Others are bought for the char- 
acter and situation values of the stories 
themselves and then cast with players who 
fit the stories. In respect to the first classifica- 
tion, it must be remembered that the movies 
still sell stars. Some outstanding stories bring 
highly profitable attendance without stars in 
the cast, but basically the movie business is 
one of selling entertainment in which Col- 
bert, Cantor, Garbo, Temple, Gable, Hep- 
burn, Astaire-Rogers, Cooper, Dietrich, etc., 
are presented. Naturally, therefore, the pro- 
ducers are constantly trying to develop new 
stars. Just stop to realize how quickly Fred 
McMurray and Robert Taylor have stepped 
into prominence. Personalities sell tickets. 
That’s why the studios buy material which 
they feel will fit the personalities who have 
become established or the ones they are try- 
ing to establish. 


HEN a published story, book or play is 
purchased it goes through a process of 
“adaptation.” Here anything can happen 
and often does. If the story is a “natural” 
it may be followed very closely. For instance, 
in doing “Petrified Forest,” the Robert Sher- 
wood play, Leslie Howard, who had played 
it in the theater, did the screen version. They 
stayed pretty close to the play. Yet Mr. 
Howard states that he had to use an entirely 
different acting “technique” to get results. 
In the theater it was more physical. In the 
movies it was possible, because of close-ups, 
to get moods and emotions across by repres- 
sion and expression. 
If you are interested in what happens to 
a story when it is “adapted” I recommend 
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that you get from your library the published 
version of Sidney Howard’s play adaptation 
of Sinclair Lewis’ book “Dodsworth” and 
read carefully the preface of Mr. Howard. 
It gives some interesting actual detail about 
what happened in the transferring of this 
novel to the stage. Since they used a great 
many scenes in making this play, the adapta- 
tion was almost the same as might have been 
made for screen purposes. Actually the same 
story is now being filmed. I am quite sure 
that they will make much use of Mr. How- 
ard’s very successful play adaptation in doing 
this for the screen. Even though there may 
be some revisions, additions and eliminations 
in putting this on the screen, you will be 
able to get from Mr. Howard’s preface a 
splendid idea of how “adaptation” work pro- 
ceeds. I could not do that intelligently here 
without taking a particular story and show- 
ing just how the transition is accomplished. 
Many stories are tremendously improved in 
adaptation. Some are lost in the shuffle or 
messed up so badly that they bear little re- 
semblance to the story being adapted. 


Since “talkies” came along the movies lean 
naturally towards the play form of material 
rather than to the fiction form wherein char- 
acters are permitted to go through pages and 
pages just thinking. You cannot photograph 
what a character is thinking. Of course you 
can get expressions, moods, etc., but you 
cannot go into the detail of his thoughts as 
Proust does. 


You probably remember in the old silent 
days we used titles which actually told you 
what the character was thinking. Gradually, 
as the silents progressed, these statement-of- 
thought titles were dropped and the story 
was told by spoken titles and visual action, 
incident and expression. 


When any story is bought for the screen 
it must go through adaptation. If it is a 
short story, it must be developed. -If it is a 
long novel, it must be condensed. The whole 
must be put in the form of incidents that 
may be photographed. Most stories, unless 
they happen to be classics or outstanding 
play successes, are changed in the process of 
adaptation. The change may be only in 


form. Sometimes only the best characters or 
the best situations are retained. 
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Much of the responsibility for mistakes 
which result in messy screen fare must be 
placed directly at the doors of executives 
who have charge of the writers doing the 
work of changing the stories. Many of these 
executives do not have story minds, yet they 
dictate to the writers what shall be done. 
Some writers rebel. Most of them draw their 
fancy checks (one to five hundred a week 
and take orders. 

Practically every book or magazine story 
must be rewritten for screen purposes. In 
most cases the studio specialists rewrite all 
dialogue, change some of the characters and 
much of the background. What remains is 
the basic story line, the best characters, and 
outstanding situations and bits of business 
and possibly a few bits of dialogue. This is 
not just because they like to change every- 
thing. It is because the screen is a different 
medium. Again I refer you to Mr. Howard’s 
preface of the published “Dodsworth” for 
a more detailed expression of what this 
means. 

The recognition that most stories must be 
completely rewritten in form brings the 
studio executives to the decision to buy more 
originals. Thus they get characters and situa- 
tions written especially for screen purposes. 
The characters do things instead of thinking 
for pages. Bits of business indicate what kind 
of people they are. The stories are often 
written particularly for certain star players. 

Generally speaking, the studios have al- 
ways paid much more money for published 
material. This is due to the prestige and 
“advertised value” of this material. Prices 
for originals have gone up rapidly. Naturally 
“name” writers get more for their material 
than unknowns. Again it is that intangible 
“prestige.” 


HERE is another radical and important 

difference in the movie market as con- 
trasted with the publishing market. It is cus- 
tomary to submit a manuscript to only one 
publisher at a time. The same applies to 
plays. In the movie market, stories are sub- 
mitted to all studios simultaneously. This 
naturally makes a bidding market when in- 
terest is aroused. In the publishing field 
there are certain fixed standards of payment. 
In the movie market prices depend entirely 


upon the “state of mind” created. There are 
no rules or actual limitations. Prices on pub- 
lished material and plays may vary from 
$500 to $150,000. Prices on originals vary 
from $250 to $25,000. 

Today, major studios will pay from $1,500 
to $15,000 for an original story. A few are 
bought for less. Some get more. 

Plays and novels have brought the biggest 
movie prices. More often than not the prices 
have been entirely out of proportion to the 
value such material might have as compared 
with magazine stories or originals which 
have been bought at lesser figures. 


TUDIOS have made a rule of not accept- 
ing any material submitted direct. Every- 
thing must be submitted through recognized 
agents. In this way they feel that they elimi- 
nate accusations of plagiarism and also re- 
lieve their organizations of trying to read 
thousands of stories which do not merit con- 
sideration. The agents automatically weed 
out and submit only the better stories. If the 
agent fails to do this his submissions get little 
consideration. 

The studios maintain elaborate story de- 
partments where many readers go through 
everything submitted and try to keep up 
with everything published by the better 
magazines and important book publishers. 
Usually they read galley proofs on novels in 
the hope of finding something ahead of 
another studio. . 

The readers make very brief synopses of 
these stories. It is unfortunate but true that 
the men who really give the final word on 
story purchases will rarely read stories unless 
exceptional pressure is brought to bear by 
those whose opinion they depend upon. Fre- 
quently studio employees avoid trying to 
force any story. They dodge responsibility. 

Even when a story editor believes in a 
story and tries to get it purchased he is often 
handicapped because the executives, pro- 
ducers or directors who have to pass on it 
are so terribly busy that they do not have 
time to read the material and in the brief 
telling of the story the “flair” that would 
make a good buy is lost. 

Movie executives, producers and directors 
are really busy. Make no mistake about that. 
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They work longer hours and under greater 
tension than most executives in any other 
business. They of course try to delegate to 
others the task of selecting the best stories 
from the thousands being constantly printed 
and submitted, but the essence of the whole 
matter rests in the fact that no two people 
get quite the same reaction to any story 
even when they read all of it. Naturally 
there is more chance for difference of opinion 
when one reads an entire story and the other 
hears or reads only a brief outline of it. The 
very fact that “fiction style” cannot be trans- 
lated to the screen adds to the problem. 
Executives and their story men must attempt 
to come to a meeting of minds about that 
intangible something called a screen adapta- 
tion. Since this adaptation has not yet been 
made any two people discussing a story may 
mentally picture entirely different results 
from the same set of ideas and characters. 


Because of this problem some studios have 
gone to the extreme of having adaptations 
made by their staff writers even before they 
have purchased stories. This for the obvious 
purpose of having a tangible screen story to 
judge. 

The essence of selling stories in Hollywood 
rests in having the busy executives, pro- 
ducers, directors and stars respect your 
opinion. Knowing the top man is essential, 
and then building up in the mind of that 
person a tremendous enthusiasm for the story 
itself. This is sometimes done by describing 
not the story itself, but its expected profit 
possibilities and “‘terriffic” “smash” possibili- 
ties. The agent, too, must be an actor to 
sell his wares. 

Many inquire as to the form unpublished 
stories should be in for screen submission. 
Preferably they should be in detailed synopsis 
form. This is what is called in the studios a 
treatment or adaptation. The story should be 
told so that the reader can “see” it. It is not 
at all necessary to try to indicate every 
camera shot or try to write all the dialogue. 
Few writers can do finished scripts well 
enough to do a story in that form for sub- 
mission. Even when they can it is generally 
better to leave the actual script preparation 
to the studio staff. Elements of casting and 
other production problems generally make 
some changes necessary. 
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When I say that the reader should be able 
to “see” your story, I mean that you should 
tell what happens with sufficient detail that 
the trained movie mind can see what you 
expect to get on the screen. There should be 
enough detail in the way of incident to set 
forth clearly your plot situations and indi- 
cate by dialogue or by intimate actions the 
characteristics of your important story per- 
sonages. If you write good dialogue, use 
plenty of it. It is a good way to present char- 
acterization. If you are not a good dialogue 
writer (and I mean good), it is better to 
indicate the sort of thing your character says 
without putting it into speeches and then 
explain the character more fully by indi- 
cating little things he does—mannerisms, 
habits, etc. This is what is called “pieces of 
business.” The character may fool with cer- 
tain articles as a matter of habit. He may 
have speech mannerisms. He may have 
superstitions. The important things is to give 
every character individuality. The more in- 
teresting you can make your characters the 
better chance you have for a sale. Just re- 
member that the studios can do the same 
story formula over and over if they have 
interesting and unusual variations in the inci- 
dents, the characters and the background. 

The best advice I can give you, if you 
want to write for the movies, is “Learn to 
write interesting incident and characteriza’ 
tion.” Many writers who sell material to the 
studios at big prices use standard plot for- 
mulas. They sell because they develop new 
incident. They present different characters. 
They make their people individual and in- 
teresting. They present these unusual char- 
acters in different or unusual backgrounds. 


In speaking of “backgrounds” that are 
different, it is not necessary to go to Africa 
or Asia to be “different.” A story played in 
a kitchen might be different. “Grand Hotel” 
caught much attention because. it was the 
story of what was going on in a big hotel. 
Many of the characters were in no way re- 
lated except that they were all in that hotel. 
Following the success of that play, we have 
had that formula used for ocean liners, 
trains, office buildings, etc. Of course the 
characters were different and different things 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Announcing the Third 


Writer's Digest-Liberty Magazine 
SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


O00” In Prizes 


For Stories of 1,500 Words or Less 








HE third annual WRITER’S DIGEST-Liberty Magazine short short 

story contest is more than an opportunity to earn money writing. It 
offers, in addition, this tremendous personal advantage to 200 winning 
writers: Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty and the other Macfadden 
publications, will personally read each winning script. 








Success, national recognition, a large cash sum, and powerful applause 
await the writers, new or otherwise, in whose talent Mr. Oursler has confi- 
dence. Other editors also follow the results of this annual contest, and from 
its list of winners are singled out new writers for special attention. 


Match your talent against that of other free lance writers. The contest is 
open to all. The place you win in this contest may well serve to inspire and 
encourage you. Enter your best short short story, and be assured it will 
be read carefully and cordially by the two judges of this great contest. The 
$2,000 in prizes will all be won by WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Make up 
your mind now to do your best to win one. 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


Ist prize—$150.00 cash. 
2nd prize—$100.00 cash. 
3rd Prize—$75.00 cash. 
4th prize—$50.00 cash. 


5th, 6th, and 7th prize— 
One brand new guaranteed 1937 standard port- 
able typewriter. 


8th and 9th prize— 
Three cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th prize— 


Two cents a word for each and every word in 
the story. 


14th to 25th prize— 
Choice of a paid in full enrollment in the Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing ; or a paid in full enrollment in the Personal 
Collaboration Course; both sponsored by 
the Writer’s Digest editorial staff. 


26th to 30th prize— 


One cent a word for each and every word in 
the prize winning story. 


3ist to 45th prize— 


One copy of “Plotto,” the masterbook of all 
plots. Endorsed and recommended by editors 
and professional writers. Contains every known 
and conceivable plot. A work of genius that 
has never been surpassed. Retail price $25.00. 
Or $25 cash if you have previously bought a 
copy of “PLOTTO” from us. 


46th to 69th prize— 
One four volume set of “FACT” the New Con- 
cise Pictorial Encyclopedia. Contains 3,200 
illustrations, 72 maps, 30,000 separate articles 
are covered. A dependable, ideal encyclopedia 
for writers. 


70th to 85th prize— 
Choice of any two of the following: “The 
Writer’s Market’ (new revised edition for de- 
tails see page 57) ; “Trial and Error,” by Jack 
Woodford ; “‘Commonsense Grammar,” by Janet 
Aiken. 


86th to 100th prize— 


290 sheets of high grade bond paper, 200 
second sheets,20 pieces of carbon paper; sent 
postpaid. 


101st to 200th prize— 
An engraved and numbered certificate of merit 
recording the place you won in this contest. 


In addition to these 200 prizes, Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty magazine, will 
personally read the winning scripts for possible purchase and publication in Liberty. Money 
paid by Mr. Oursler for any of these prize stories belongs to the writer exclusively. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1, All short stories must be original, and no more than 


1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or hand- 
written. Please enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 


(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 
magazine, 


3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 


scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar 
one year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two 


stories in this contest. No more than 2 stories may be 
entered by any one writer. 


. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the exclusive 
property of the individual writers. The names of the 
winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. All scripts 
will be returned within 30 days after the completion of 
the contest. This contest will not be extended. 


5. Contest closes Midnight December 25th, 1936. Two 


experienced professional editors will judge the scripts, 
and each script will be read by each of the two judges. 


6. The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 


eapauenumaeniaanapeannnttes seseeeeeess=: USE THIS ENTRY BLANK *=----~n----22-sseecnononnnnnnessee enn 


The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story con test. 


(Check which) 


CF Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription 


© Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith [J]. (I am sending it under separate cover [)). 


Reeirnte nee, e Se ee 


My subscription is new [J; my subscription has expired; please renew it [); 





(Continued from page 35) 
happened but it was still the “Grand Hotel” 
formula. 

Regarding the length of material for movie 
submission, there are no rules. It depends 
entirely upon the subject matter and the 
ability of the writer to express himself and 
present a clear picture of what he has in 
mind as to plot incident and characters. 
Some writers can do this vividly in a few 
thousand words, others require pages to get 
across what the master may do in a para- 
graph. The important point is to give detail 
of incident and make your characters live as 
individuals. Without such detail embroider- 


ing of an old formula you would have to offer 


an entirely new plot situation to justify your 
submission. 
Frequently “idea 
These are stories centered about such things 
as the parole “rackets,” 
Boulder Dam, the air mail, etc. I mention 
these because they have been used recently. 
There are many chances to evolve idea stories 
centering about some interesting activity or 
some unusual background. Often these can 
be sold without much detail of plot incident 
or characterization and sometimes even when 
the incident and characterization are not so 
and then 
develops another story or a new set of char- 


stories” can be sold. 


system, various 


good. The studio buys the “idea” 
acters. 


LAY manuscripts prepared for stage pro- 

duction are decidedly desirable as a form 
of submission for movie consideration. Most 
of the important movie companies are now 
financially interested in the production of 
plays in New York. When they find a play 
that justifies New York production the writer 
gets the royalty from such production in 


addition to the movie purchase money. 
“Three Men On A Horse’ was produced 
with Warner money. “Ceiling Zero” was 


done first as a play by the same company. 
The studios are happy to find material that 
they can produce first as a play. A success 
in the theater adds to the prestige of the 
movie when it is made later. 

If you have the training, 
ability to do play scripts, by all means shoot 
at that opportunity. The Hollywood studios 
are searching for play manuscripts that jus- 


experience and 
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tify presentation in the New York theater 
before being filmed. 

While most of the stars of the movies are 
romantic leading men and women it is still 
true that good stories generally need “charac- 
ters.” The success of the greatly beloved late 
Will Rogers and Marie Dressler surely indi- 
cates what can be done in that field. Wally 
Beery, Eddie Robinson and W. C. Fields and 
other character stars have developed great 
followings. Most stories should present some 
distinctive supporting characterization roles. 
That makes it possible for the studios to 
cast young people who have not yet arrived 
in the romantic leads and then place color- 
ful, capable, tried and true old troupers in 
the supporting parts to really carry the load 
of providing the entertainment. Unusual 
characterization stories often be sold 
when there is no straight romantic lead. For 
years this was considered impossible. Always, 
in every story, there was the boy and the 
girl carrying through to the final clutch. Re- 
cently studios have found by the success of 
some productions that did not follow this 
rule that it is possible to put across good 
stories about “character” people without the 
straight romance of the young 


can 


routine 
people. 

The success of Shirley Temple has nat- 
urally led other studios to attempt the de- 
velopment of child stars. There is always a 
market for good child stories but they should 
have important “character” parts so that the 
older players can carry much of the burden. 

There is very little market for “Westerns.” 
Many are made but for the most part the 
studios buy up the right to use the name of a 
writer with a following and then prepare 
their screen material with their own staff 
writers. The smaller companies are able to 
get all the formula western stories they want 
from their staff, if they have one, or from 
free lance writers here in Hollywood who 
have been trained in developing these action 
yarns. If you have some very unusual situa- 
tions and characters for a Western, my ad- 
vice to you is to take your story out of the 
cattle ranch background and put your char- 
acters and plot incidents into some other out- 
door background such as a logging camp, a 
reclaimed gold mine, a Middle West mod- 
ern farm, or even a fishing village. If you 
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work at it you can place your same charac- 
ters and incidents in that new background 
and it will have a hundred times more 
chance of consideration for the movies. 

Comedies are always in great demand. 

So many mysteries have been published 
that the market is a bit flooded, yet they are 
staple and conditions are not the same as 
they are with Western. Generally mysteries 
are bought because of some very unusual 
character or characters or because of some 
intriguing background. The success of “Thin 
Man” gave a new prestige to mysteries. In 
that case Director Van Dyke managed to 
maintain a delightful sparkle of entertain- 
ment and a sense of comedy all through the 
action with the various mystery happenings 
serving as a background. Director Stephen 
Roberts accomplished the same thing with 
“Star of Midnight” and again with “The 
Ex-M7s. Bradford.” I want to point out that 
these three successful productions were all 
geared so that the two leading players domi- 
nated and provided most of the entertain- 
ment in the form of humorous incident. The 





mystery element was used only as a back- 
ground. 

While I personally have a definite respect 
for the plot and character values in “pulp” 
stories and think they are often better than 
“slick” plots, it is a fact that the studios do 
not rate “pulp” writers highly. I honestly 
believe that today it may be possible to get 
a better price for a story if it is submitted 
as an original rather than to present it as 
published in a pulp magazine. It may be 
better to type the story out and submit it 
with no mention of the pulp magazine. This 
is all due to the state of mind that controls 
all things in this movie business. All salaries 
are paid according to the state of mind 
created about a person’s ability. Even the 
theatre exhibitor is sold pictures on a state 
of mind basis. He pays rentals or percent- 
age terms in exact proportion to the ability 
of the salesman to create in his mind a be- 
lief in the importance of the product 
offered. Studio folks have an unfavorable 
state of mind about the pulps. 


Of course there are exceptions to this 


(Continued on page 43) 








woodpecker selling his chips. 


of them 
I give you that exact knowledge. For: 


I take the time to be specific. I mark your 


construction. Finally, I find your markets. 


paragraph-by-paragraph criticism you have 
Write for my Booklet: 
. FREE. 





WOODPECKERS--- 


Too many ambitious writers use the woodpecker method. 
Woodpeckers hammer all day long. Their energy is prodigious. 
But their material is dead wood—and no one ever heard of a 


My writers sell because I do not let them waste time and 
energy pecking away at dead material. If their stories are 
unsalable, I tell them so at once. But more important, I show 
them how to avoid the unconscious repetition of mistakes. 

For instance, if the third paragraph on page four of your 
manuscript is wrong, you need to be told why it’s wrong and 
what to do about it. To be aware of mistakes is to get rid 


manuscript para- 
graph by paragraph, thus showing you in complete detail 
where you achieve the professional touch and where your 
work is amateurish. I analyze your plot, your treatment, your 


Send me one of your stories. Within one week I will return Thousand Words (Minimum Fee, 
it to you with the most careful, analytical 
ever received. 
Telling and Selling Your Stories 


2067 BROADWAY WARD THOM AS NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Introductory Offer: One Dollar per 


x $2.00). With your first story send 
and helpful along an extra one—same word 
length or less—and I will give the 
second story the same careful criti- 
cism as the first .... FREE. 

















ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


Writing stories currently for Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, etc., 
and author of several novels, will criticize 
mss. sent him at the rate of $1.00 per thou- 
sand words, payable in advance. Stamped 


envelope must be enclosed. 


1051 Curtis Street 
Berkeley, Calif. 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing, and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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FOR NEW WRITERS 


I have planned my service especially to meet 
your particular needs. I can and will give your 
mss. the critical analysis that will help you to 
success. My training as feature article writer 
and editorial assistant is your assurance of expert 
guidance. Market suggestions when warranted. 


Fees: Up to 3000 words, $3; 50c per 1000 thereafter 


M. HAYWOOD THURLWELL 
243 East 36th Street New York City 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writers’ magazine. Each 
issued is read by beginning writers, professional writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical producers, 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men_ throughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 


No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspondence 
school or typist copy accepted by the column. Payment 
in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with cash to cover 
the November issue on or before October 14. Rates 7 
cents the word. 


We ask that anyone who has a complaint on an ad- 
vertiser in our ‘“‘personal” department to please get in 
touch with WRITER’S DIGEST promptly. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION!—When you require photo- 
graphs to illustrate manuscript, address William 
Thompson, Saugerties, New York. 


THE RIGHT INTRODUCTION, thro our Friend- 
ship Club, may change the whole aspect of your life. 
Box 670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 


NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER!—An endless source 
of plot suggestions for short stories, short shorts, 
movies, etc. Compact and complete, 50c postpaid. 
Bluegrass Bureau, Silverton, Ohio. 


ARTISTS—Sell your drawings. Monthly publication, 
sales information. Samples, 20c. Art Bureau, 
Parkville, Mo. 


SPANISH—Get it right. I KNOW, and will check 
your words, phrases, character description, locale. 
Dollar money order any one story. Frank Morris, 
229 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXTRA MONEY from Crossword Puzzles. Send 
stamp. Box 35, Riverside, Illinois. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime, stamp. (Copyright 1935.) G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 


THINK OF IT. “101 WAYS TO MAKE MORE 
MONEY.” Chapters 3 and 10 give full details how 
to make it with your TYPEWRITER. 104 pages 
$1.00. Circular for stamp. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 


MIMEOGRAPHING 45c per 100 copies. Return post- 
age paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quick service. 
Bessie Bystrom, 225 N. Fourth St., Marquette, Mich. 


SEND FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST of your writing 
personality by practicing psychologist. No obliga- 
tion. Dr. Klapman, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


PLOT LADDER—Steps used by professionals writing 
salable stories; master plotting formula—$1.00. 
1000 ORIGINAL PLOTS—professionals’ files; meth- 
ods analyzing published stories —$1.00. PLOT 
LADDER SERVICE, 1138 S. Elgin, Tulsa, Okla. 
Former offer cancelled. 


HUMORONS, gagitators, pundertakers, quipoets! Guys. 
Gals. Talk shop, argue technique. Art Reiss, 
Leasburg, Mo. 





GAG WRITER—Top notch, radio, screen, stage, news- 
papers, magazines, nominal salary. Harry A. Gold- 
stein, 119 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 


FOR SALE—‘“Rosedale,” ideal writer’s home. Save 
enough on heat to winter in sunny south. 7-Room 
brick cottage on Appalachian scenic highway. 
Water and lights. On edge of town of 1200, with 
good school and churches. Six to fifty acres fine 
bearing pecans with home. Large shady lawns. 
Mary E. Wilkes, “ROSEDALE,” Meigs, Ga. 
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ARTISTS’ MODEL, 19, might correspond older man. 


No prudes. Box O-2. 


ASPIRING WRITERS: Gain facility in writing 
through correspondence with other beginners. Profit 
from exchange of ideas. Service charge for making 
contacts only 10c coin. W. H. Davies, 416 West 
Capitol, Springfield, Illinois. 


“EASTERN SHORE;” DELAWARE: Rich in locale, 
color, historic. Intelligent answer any question, 
quarter; dozen, dollar. Box O-1. 


NEWSPAPERS WELCOME news, timely features, 
shorts, fillers. List 100 papers, editors; every state, 
25c. Daniel Button, Newport, Delaware. 


TRAVEL WRITER needs. collaborating plotter. 
Macomber, Padanaram, Mass. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 
lished if you know—Scene, Situation and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c conveniently bound. Par- 
ticulars FREE. G. N. Alworth, Marion, Ohio. 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES, all subjects 
(bargains) catalog 10c. Short Story courses $1.00. 
Free circular. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH, INFORMATION. We get the 
facts. Fastest service. Queries 25c each. 
Mulligan, 255 W. 92, New York City. 


RAPID WORD COUNTING—Dime, stamp. “Uniform 
Bottom Margins” included FREE. G. N. Alworth, 
Marion, Ohio. 


EXPERT RESEARCH SERVICE, accurate and thor- 
ough. Send $1.00 with questions. N. Masserman, 
1716 Cortland, Detroit. 


USED COPIES of Tempoform ($5) and Plot-Plat ($3). 
Each 50c. Twenty copies of each left. Box S-13. 


HAVE SONG accepted by Browne, Chicago. Need 
$100 for final arrangement. Sell 50 per cent inter- 
est, $300. Ragsdale, Box 34, Weatherford, Texas. 


ATTENTION 12 Million Unemployed. Your Best 
Chance to Get a Position. Get Applicant’s Best 
Contact. Send 50 cents to 1210 Elm St., Peekskill, 
New York. 


BE PREPARED! Depression NOT over. Worse 
trouble predicted. Order copy, WHAT NEXT? 
One dollar, no stamps. E. Bacon, Box 386, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky. 














CONTACTS, an unusual correspondence club for un- 
usual people, connects you with 1800 members the 
world over. Unusual books loaned free to members. 
Send 3c stamp. Box 91, Station D, New York City. 


PLOT GENIE, like new, $6. Box O-6. 





(CARTOONISTS —GAGMEN) Don’t waste postage 
sending blindly to humor markets. Get the pro- 
fessional tried list of humor markets—$1. ‘‘MooN” 
Muenchow, Paramount Bldg., Fall Creek, Wis. 


FREE SOUL READING, Writer’s Club. Stamp. Rita 
Anderson, Ekalaka, Mont. 





DON’TS FOR AMATEUR WRITERS — Eight pages 
84x11, mimeographed, 25 cents, coin. Roy Bass, 
408 Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ELLA MITCHELL, Maryville, Missouri, wants assign- 
ment writing Dramatic Monologues. 





GET FRANK, intimate local color from a “white 
collar tramp.” Chile, Peru, Panama, Cuba, Domin- 
ican Republic, Hawaii and West Coast of United 
States. Send lots of questions (and three bucks) 
to Lewis Newsam, Bonneville, Oregon. He’ll take 
his hair down. 





PRIZES—Free Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, Penna. 


Dime brings next two issues. 
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The MOVIES? 


If you think your stories, books or plays should 
be sold for the movies, I can tell you if you are 
right and, if you are, I can place them before the 
executives, stars or directors to whom they will 
appeal. 


You should slant your stories for the movies 
BEFORE you submit them for publication. 


You must pay for my time and ability to 
analyze your material. If your story is right for 
submission to the studio, your reading fee is 
returned. You pay 10 per cent when sold. 

If your story needs revision, I tell you how 
to revise it, read the revisions and work with you 
until it is right, without further charge. 

If your story cannot be revised successfully, 
I tell you why in a detailed analysis. It is better 
to get the truth from one who knows than well 
meant praise from those who encourage you to 
waste time, effort and money on material that 
cannot be sold. My advice will help your future 
efforts. 

$10.00 minimum fee on any story or idea. 
Add $1 per 1000 words if story over 10,000 
words. Novels and plays $25.00. 

Check for reading fee and return postage, in- 
sured, must accompany all material. 


WID GUNNING 


2026 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood, Calif. 


POETS Have you enough poems 
to make a book? Send 
them to us for free advice and pos- 

sible contract. 
HENRY HARRISON, Poetry Publisher 
430 Sixth Avenue, New York (Est. 1926) 

















“STORIES THAT SELL" 
INDIVIDUALIZED HELP 


Amateur Course; Professional Course. 25 lessons in each; 
splendid material, brilliantly organized and presented. Ex- 
pert criticism by trained teacher, No better courses at any 
price. Get going now. 


THE SHIPHERD WRITERS GROUP 
604 E. 47th Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri 











ARTICLES ONLY 


Author over 2000 published articles and Contributor Writer's 
Digest, The Writer, etc., will give real Paragraph-Tearing 
Criticism at $1.00 per 1,000 words, and 50c per 1000 words 
over first 2000 words. 

IF SALABLE — I'll sell at 10% Commission and return 


all fees. 
WILL HERMAN 


352 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 

















WrRiTeER’s DicEsT 





CHECK ENCLOSED 


Another ESCRITOIRE sti tudent gladdened by these 
magic words—a goal achie\ 

I want to help a few more to that goal. A few, be- 
cause I give so much time and personal attention to 
each, I can take only a few. 

Send me one of your stories, not over 5000 words 
with return postage. I will give you FREE a careful 
analysis of the story and of your promise. And I will 
send you details as to THE ESCRITOIRE Idea and 
Method. 

THIS OFFER IS FOR A BRIEF TIME ONLY. Send 
your story today. No more free readings after I have 
secured a few more students of sufficient promise to 
justify me advising them to study fiction technique 


THE ESCRITOIRE. 


Walter Harbin, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 2805 W. Houston St., San Antonio, Tex. 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Ave., New York City 














MOST ANYTHING ... 


tastes good when you’re hungry. The 
editor, unfortunately, is not even half- 
Starved for good stories. Attractive ap- 
pearance an intelligent submitting will 
greatly enhance your script’s chances of 
pleasing the editorial palate. 

Send for Folder 


amen iy AUTHORS’ 
UREAU 
—- P. O. Box 1032-D Chicago, Il. 








“YES! NO READING FEES!" 


ON NOVELS, Novelett 
only postage for free r 
of 15 years’ experience will 
form for small charge a 

is; t. SALES PROVE RE ay 
may be YOUR ae for success Find out—now 


THE STORY REBUILDER 
BOX 148 DANTE, VIRGINIA 










RE BL ILI 




















THE GAG BUILDER 


32 pages, fully illustrated with simple, practical instruction 
that will enable you to write the kind of gags that get the 
editor’s checks. The only book on idea construction on the 
market. Written and compiled by Don Ulsh, whose article 
“‘How to Sell Humor’ appeared in April Writer's Digest. 
Priced at $1.00 a copy. 


JOHNSON PRESS 
443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 











MANUSCRIPTS | 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
er 1,000 — poetry, lc per line; carbon copy 
xperienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed 
Write for woke rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 














PREPARE TO SELL! 


Personal Instruction and Criticism 


POETRY NOVEL SHORT STORY 





“‘Let’s get acquainted” offers: friendly critical analysis o 
your ability and sales potentiali ties; 3 lyrics, nd return 
postage; 1 story (up to 6000 words) $3 and return postage 

Verse writing lessons prepared especially for you, whether 
beginner or advanced student. Hundred per cer at sales 
record with students trained in short story field. Find out 
what is keeping you from sales. 

Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker. Christian 
Science Monitor, Am. ,Poetry Journal, Literary Digest, Sat 
urday Review, Moult Best oems, O’Henry & O Brien 
Best Short Stories, The Writer’s Digest, etc. 

6413 West Sixth Street LOS ANGELES 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


MIMEOGRAPHING — Prompt, efficient service. 90c 
first 100 copies. Write Russell Connelley, Canaan, 


Indiana. 
MUSIC MANUSCRIPT ria each, India Ink, 
Words Typed in Son Nathan Oppleman, 2222 


West Grace Street, Ric cl Va. 


MY PHOTOGRAPH MARKETS LIST, two dimes, 
stamp. Advice, each print, dime. 59 Dasngeseres, 
dime, stamp. 1046 East Villa, Pasadena, Calif. 


PHILADELPHIA WRITERS —Are you stuck with a 
novel you can’t sell? College woman, writer, offers 
you choice of private collaboration or class study 
on proper plot technique and style to make your 
stories salable. Direct contact with publishers 
seeking promising manuscripts. For appointment 
phone Baring 5296. 


COLLEGIAN-SAILOR, five seasons in yacht fore- 
castles. Around-the-world. Four questions—50c. 
Box O-4. 


YOUNG MAN, author of 35 stories sold to pulp maga- 
zines, wants to spend several months with friendly 
folks anywhere. No chiseler. Please write and tell 
me about yourselves. O-5. 


DO YOU LOVE WRITING? Then you'll love living 
in writers’ colony overlooking beautiful California 
bay. Homesites only $100—$5 down and $5 a 
month if you act immediately. Start buying now 
for future home or excellent investment. Write 
Manager, 1150 West 52nd Street, Los Angeles. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES given 
away each month! Learn to win. SECRETS OF 
CONTESTING, 25c coin. Grant Contest Service, 
500 Cedar, Douglas, Wyo. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS—French beauty secret, formula 
fifty cents. No stamps. Johnston, Box 47, Oak- 
ville, Calif. 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS! Name _ engraved 
from $.99 to $5.00 a dozen! Gorgeous box assort- 
ments; 12 incomparably beautiful cards, $1.50; 21 
unusual beauties, $1.00. Many others, religious, 
humorous, etchings . . . list free. Combination 
card album and diary free with orders of $2.00 or 
more! Satisfaction guaranteed! Zuckert, 1225 
Crittenden St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


GRAPHOCHART, reveals character, know yourself 
and understand others, $1.00. Encyclopedia of 
Etiquette, $1.00. Natural Sex Life an informative 
and educational book $1.00, sent under plain cover. 
All three for $2.00. South Sea Island, cowboy, miners’ 
lingo 50c each. Writers’ tools, lingos, tips, helps, 
sent free to registered writers, for information send 
25c to cover cost. Writers’ Exchange Service, 47, 
Oakville, Calif. 


WRITE PERFECT POETRY. Instruction in metre, 
diction by widely published poet. Market advice. 
Minimum 25c, 50 lines 35c coin. Free gift. Send 
return postage. The Mettler Studio, 209 South 
Main St., Kewanee, Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS SELL WELL. Details and 
markets. 20c coin. Rufus, Box 146, Pembine, Wis. 


ACME WRITER’S SERVICE—Western Terms; Writ- 
ing Westerns; Modern Slang; Beginner’s Errors; 
How to Succeed as a Writer; Editorial Taboos; 
Plots To Avoid; Marks of the Amateur; Marks of 
the Professional; Do’s and Don’t’s; Common Gram- 
matical Errors; Earning While Learning; Short 
Short Story Markets; The Pun Maker; Familiar 
Sayings; Strong Verbs. How to write: Western 
Stories; Juveniles; Pulp Paper Love Stories; Smooth 
Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; Mystery 
Stories; Short Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for $1. 
301 N. 5th, Douglas, Wyo. 





$5.00 CASH TO FIRST “unknown” selling story from 
plot furnished by our formulae. Other prizes to 
next two. Adventure, Detective, Western, Horror 
or Love. $1.00 each. Miller’s Service, Box 423, 
Boise, Idaho. 





FEATURE WRITERS! write me for prices on tips 
from newspapers for feature articles. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Roy L. Warren, 54 Green St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 39) 

pulp prejudice. When a writer has a name 
established from years of pulp work then 
some of that prejudice is removed. Many 
occasional pulp writers such as Erle Stanley 
Gardner evolve excellent characters. But 
they use them only in short novelettes that 
lack sufficient material for a picture. They 
should combine several plots into one and 
thereby make up a picture possibility. To 
show what I mean, “Thin Man” was really 
the story of several crimes. They were all 
played as a background and then at the 
end found to be related. 

When Dick Sale was here in Hollywood 
I tried to get him to take his pulp character, 
“Daffy Dill”, and do a “Thin Man” type of 
story with him. Dick never got around to it. 
Instead he wrote a novel, “Not Too Nar- 
row Not Too Deep.” It was unusual. It 
presented a Christlike character very intelli- 
gently in a story of the escape of some very 
hard-boiled criminals from Devil’s Island. 
This novel was submitted to M.G.M. before 
publication. ‘There interest evi- 
denced. After publication they bought it. 
Again the “state of mind.” The prestige ac- 
companying Simon @ Schuster exploitation 
sold it. 

Once a writer cracks the movie market it 
becomes many times easier to sell his next 
story for the Again the effect of 
that intangible respect for the other studio’s 


was no 


movies. 


judgment. When Damon Runyon’s “Lady 
For a Day” became a success there was a 
real scramble for other Runyan stories. 


David Garth, James Edward Grant and 
many others have had similar splurges of 
sales activity. 

It is generally human nature to 
what the other fellow has. Here in the stu- 
dios they seem to have a particular urge to 
try to follow any sign of success at another 
studio. A writer need never have had any- 
thing published. If he manages to sell a 
story that becomes a movie success, he will 
find others clamoring for more of his ma- 
terial. Prices soar towards the sky. It’s a 
great market for those who click because 
there is no limit on story prices or studio 
salaries. Many writers in Hollywood are 
now getting as much every week as they 
formerly made in two months. It’s just 
that kind of a business. 


want 
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n ENGLISH? 


Sherwin Cody’s remarkable invention 
has enabled more than 100,000 people 
to correct their mistakes in English. 
Only 15 minutes a day required to 
improve your speech and_ writing. 


: ANY persons say, ‘Did you hear 
M from him today?”’ They should 
say, ‘‘Have you heard from him to- 
day?”? Some spell ‘“‘calendar’’ ‘“‘calen- 
der” or ‘“‘calander.’’ Still others say 
“between you and I” instead of “‘be- 
tween you and me.’’ It is astoni ishing 
how often “‘who” is used for “‘whom, 
and how frequently the simplest words 
are mispronounced. Few know whether 
to spell certs ain words with one or two 
**c’s”’ or “‘m’s” or “‘r’s,”’ or with “‘ie’’ 
or ‘‘ei.”’ Most persons use only com- 
mon words—colorless, flat, ordinary. 
Their speech and their letters are life- 
less, monotonous, humdrum. 

Every time they talk or write they show 
ing in the essential points of English. 





SHERWIN CODY 


themselves lack- 


Wonderful New Invention 


For many years Mr. Cody studied the problem of creating in- 
stinctive habits of using good English. After countless experi- 
ments he finally invented a simple method by which you can 
acquire a better command of the English language in only 15 
minutes a day. Now you can stop making the mistakes which 
have been hurting you. Mr. Cody’s students have secured more 
improvements in five weeks than previously had been obtained 
by other pupils in two years! 


Learn by Habit—Not by Rules 


Under old methods rules are memorized, but correct habits are 
lot formed Finally the rules themselves are forgotten 
new Sherwin Cody method provides for the formation of correct 
habits by calling to your attention constantly only the mistakes 
you yourself make. 

One of the wonderful things about Mr. Cody's course is the 
speed with which these habit-forming practice drills can be car- 
ried out. ou can write the answers to fifty questions in 15 
minutes and correct your work in 5 minutes more. The drudgery 
and work of copying have been ended by Mr. Cody! You concen- 
trate always on your own mistakes until it becomes ‘“‘second 
nature’ to speak and write correctly. 


FREE—Book on English 


Anew book explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method is 
ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, or if you can not instantly 
command the exact words with which to express your ideas, this 

‘How You Can Master Good = sh in 15 Min- 
will prove a revelation to you. nd the goupon 
ostal card for it now. SHERWIN CODY SCHOO 

118-A Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





new free book, 
utes a Day,” 
or a letter or 
OF ENGLISH, 





SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
118-A Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, without any obligation on my part, your new 
ines book, ““How You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes 
a Day.” 


(J If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A 
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SALES! RESULTS! 


A personal sales service for your scripts to N. Y. editorial 
offices—not a criticism course. List of new sales sent upon 
request. Short stories: $1.00; Books: $2.00; 10% commission 
on sale. Save postage, time. Professional help by a selling 
writer recommended only upon request. 


NEW YORK MARKETING SERVICE 
4 E. 53rd Street New York City 











SONGWRITERS 


Get together—collaborate. Subscribe to Fifty- 
Fifty Magazine. 10c copy, $1.00 year. 
LEE ICE MUSIC CO. 


Publishers 
MARIETTA, 














WRITERS use typewriter in MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS, while waiting for STORY check. Send for 
FREE booklet descriping WORKABLE money mak- 
ing plans in “Library of Business Opportunities,” 
Box 27, Seguin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED RADIO WRITER will turn your sto- 
ries, novels into professional, salable Radio Scripts. 


$2.00 per 15-minute script. Box O-10. 
CURIO PRIZES offered for the ten best descriptions 


of “An Actual Exhibition of Unusual 
Curiosity by a Person 


or Extreme 
or an Animal.” Limit your 
entry to 200 words. Elaborateness will not help, 
but humor will. The prizes will be tiny elephants, 
hand-carved from pure ivory by natives of India. 
hey are novel and well worth going after. No 
entries will be returned. Entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight October 31, 1936. 
Mail entries to Raymond Goforth, Box 97-C, Lan- 
caster, Texas. 


WRITERS! FREE OFFER! One question answered 
“Writing for Hollywood Studios.” 16 Years in Hol- 
lywood. Know if you are fitted for your profession. 
Know Hollywood’s possibilities for your talents. 
Expert analysis helps you reach your goal. Send 
sample handwriting (50 words) birthdate, 50c. 
Hollywood Handwriting Analyst, Box 2201, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


EARN MONEY WITH POETRY. I show many prac- 
tical ways. Anton D. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS: Send birthdate, birth hour and 25c for 
your personal list of fortunate, planetary days to 


submit manuscripts for best results. Solar, Sausa- 


lito, Calif. 

AUTHORS. Plots from actual case records, Private 
Detective. Try one, 25c. Earl Maupin, 327 28th, 
LaFayette, Ind. 

WRITERS. Make money in spare time. Markets 25 
cents. Roy L. Warren, 54 Green St., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

AUTHENTIC CIRCUS HISTORY STORIES, 1000 to 
3000 words with photographs, my specialty. Chas. 


Bernard, Historian, Savannah, Ga. 


MEET YOUR IDEAL. Wilshire Correspondence Club. 
Marriage, Friendship, Correspondence. Information 
free. Box 288, Beverly, Mass. 


GENUINE CHEYENNE INDIAN Moccasins or Beaded 
Wrist Band, one dollar. Box 37, Ashland, Mont. 


MUSIC ENGRAVING — PRINTING. Anything in 
music. 100 copies up. Four processes. Price list 
free. Wallee Brown Music Print, Boscobel, Wis. 


TO INTRODUCE The Free Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, 
Penna. Dime for next two issues. 


CHEYENNE INDIANS, COWBOYS and RODEOS. Ten 
uestions briefly answered for a dollar or one in 
detail. Box 37, Ashland, Mont. 


WRITERS’ AIDS—Free Lancer, Box 447, Narberth, 
Penna. Next two issues, dime. 


HOLLYWOOD —LOS ANGELES — Data, 
local color, 
and accurately reported. 
tractive souvenir sent anywhere, 
468, Hollywood, Calif. 


WANT A SURPRISE?—Get one copy of Your Coun. 
try, the 10c copyrighted publication of usefulness, 
See if it can save you any money or give you dif. 
ferent entertainment. No _ bulk. o advertising, 
Just information. Just original copyrighted writing, 
cartoons and pictures. Don’t miss_ the ctober 
number containing short short rejected Liberty 
story, with all the controversy with Editor Oursler 
over it. It’s worth reading. Your Country, New. 
buryport, Mass. 


statistics, 
personalities, information searched out 
3 Questions $1.00. At. 
30 cents. Box 


WANTED—Souvenir handkerchiefs of events, places, 
people. Describe hankie and price. Esther Olson, 
2914 W. Arthur Ave., Milwaukee. 


CONTESTS—Dime for next two issues. Free Lancer, 
Box 447, Narberth, Penna. 

LIST OF 350 GAELIS (Irish) expletives, etc., 50c; 
list of Scotch 30c in coin, please. Roche, 5943 
Iowa, Chicago, Illinois. 


UNUSUAL, money saving, 


WHAT! ten cent copy- 
righted publication of usefulness, being advertised 
everywhere. Three months $1. Your Country, New- 


buryport, Mass. 


SONGWRITERS’ MARKET GUIDE—Only 20c copy, 
1242 W. 3ist, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EASY MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Complete 
instructions 25c coin. Capital Mail Service, Box 
1180-F, Washington, D. C. 


LONESOME? 
Correspond with 
3 Months trial membership 25 cents. 
Dime brings details and copy of 
Preston St., Ottawa, Canada. 


Join the International Literary Club. 
ladies and gentlemen everywhere. 

Confidential. 
Bulletin. 360 


PROSTITUTES LINGO — Valuable to writers, 20c. 


Box O-3. 

NEWSPAPERS BUYING spot news and _ features. 
List 25c. Box 788, Harrisburg, Pa. 

PRESS CARDS—For the Free Lance writer. 25c 


Each. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


BOOKLET—“WRITING THE SHORT SHORT’’—Prac- 
tical experiences of members Atlanta Creative Writ- 
ers Guild—25c. Guild, 223 Courtland, Atlanta, Ga. 


Get skilled advice on busi- 
First time 


MAKE NO MISTAKES! 


ness, professional, personal matters. 
free. Box 1101, Sta. B, Cleveland, O. 
FREE PLOT CHARTS while they last. Send stamp. 


Chas. Parsons, Box 951, Sioux City, Iowa. 


HISTORIC UTAH. Experienced researcher. $1 per 
question. Hugh O’Neil, Box 985, Ogden, Utah. 


BUSINESS PROPOSITION—Sought by writer. Joseph 
Newton, 1754 Westminster, Providence, > 
TRAVELLER AND RESEARCHER—Knows West In- 
dies and South America thoroughly. Will answer 
in detail any 3 queries, $1. Fifteen “thot” clippings 
$1. Joseph Ferris, 97 King St., Kingston, Jamaica. 


INFORMATION ON GENERAL SUBJECTS, also spe- 
cial information on Astronomy and Psychology. 
3 Questions answered for $1. Reliable, authentic. 
Box 41-A. 


BEGINNING WRITERS NEEDING SMALL INCOME, 
write, enclosing two stamps. Emery Writers Serv- 
ice, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS:— 


HOW TO PREPARE PERFECT 
James Bos- 


Eight pages—illustrations, rules, 20c. 
ton, 25 Bigelow, Cambridge, Mass. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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OcToBER, 


LADY DESIRES CORRESPONDENCE: Possible collab- 
oration: in or near New York. Clair, 243 Lawrence, 
Newark, Ohio. 


NUDIST CLUBS! 


nudist camps all over United States. 


Addresses of indoor and outdoor 
Directions for 


joining. $1 cash. Box O-9. 
PLOTTO—$6. Alta Vista Garage, Colorado Springs. 


Chart, Pointers, 9c. 


1857 Orleans, Indianapolis. 


DETROIT WRITERS— interested in trade journalism. 
Opening with established writer. Box O-8. 


25 RURAL GEORGIA TERMS—15c. 
Writers Guild, Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Creative 


Just the thing you’ve been 
magical calendar. Tells 
Important historical 
Don’t miss it. 
Ave., 


ATTENTION WRITERS! 
looking for: Perpetual 
what day any date fell on. 
dates, other valuable information. 
25c postpaid. 1309 Payne 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


cFarlane, 


LEARN FREE-LANCE REPORTING — Instructions 

$1.00. “Special Newspaper Correspondent” 25c. 
Both $1.00. Details for stamp. Hinkle News 
Service, A-41, Joplin, Mo. 


named; scenes 


PLOTS—Well developed; characters 
Plotshop, 


described. Sample (not for use), free. 
Box 164, Greenwood, Wis. 


Club disbanding, 


PLOTTO: secretary disposing of 
copies. New, with keys, $10 each. William Weiss- 
man, 284 E. 171st Street, New York City. 

MARKET LISTS: Instructions, Ratings, Require- 
ments: Over 100 each; Short-shorts; Household 
hints; Poetry and Greeting Cards; Make and Do; 
Outdoor; Trade-paper—50c; 3—$1.00. Ryters’ 


Research, 813 South Fourth, Clinton, lowa. 


WILL TRADE FOR WRITERS’ BOOKS: The Book of 
Old Ships, profusely illustrated, cost $20.00; Birds 
of America, 1000 pages, hundreds of pictures, cost 


$17.50; The Omnibus of Crime, 1177 pages De- 
tective Mystery stories. Make offer. Box 445, 
Hornell, N. Y. 


$1.00 STATIONERY SPECIALS for business and so- 
cial use. Stamp for samples. Besner-ZZ, 30 
Church, New York, N. Y. 





A QUART OF GOOD INK FOR 25c. Dean, 641 E. 


Market, York, Pa. 





BOOKS WANTED, travel, fact, perfect condition; 
priced right. Howard Pond, Wasco, Calif. 





Publication Enterprises Co. is in immediate 
need of contacting artists to work upon comic and 
cartoon strips. While at this time our greatest 
need is for artists to work upon illustration story 
strips, we would also be pleased to consider the 
work of cartoonists. 

We work on a 50-50 basis, doing the continuity 
and selling ourself. Artists sending in samples of 
their work are asked to enclose envelope and re- 
turn postage if they care to have their work 
returned. 

Any artist who does good work will receive a 
good reception from us. This may be an oppor- 
tunity for some talented beginners who have not 
yet had the good fortune to break into print. 

Publication Enterprises Co., 
10622 Kimberly Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
JEROME SIEGEL, President. 
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SONGWRITERS 


Write today for your FREE COPY 
of 24-page instructive booklet, which 
contains a wealth of information 
that will really help you. 

Send your song poems for free ex- 
amination and criticism. Prompt re- 
port and safe handling guaranteed. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
Crim Bldg., Dept. Salem, Indiana 








" 





POETS, JOIN OUR PIANO CLUB 


and get piano parts to your poems at rock bottom prices, 
also one piano part printed free. Send 3c stamp for best 
proposition yet. Something entirely new. Be among the 
first to get the benefits. 
LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer of Songs that Satisfy 
Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 


SEND US YOUR porms! 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! You may have a 
sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song poems 
for FREE expert examination. Prompt reports guaranteed. 


RICHARD BROS. 








25 Woods Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














SONGWRITERS 


We Compose Music for YOUR Song Poems 


Our Published Songs are endorsed and featured by the leading 
stage, radio and screen celebrities. 


Adelman Bros. Music House washineion b. c. 

















SONG WRITERS: Is your song properly con- 
structed? Do you want to improve your work? 
Honest, professional criticism given each song Ms. 
for $1.00, plus postage. Vocal-piano arrangements, 
15 cts. per measure. Orchestral arranging. 


WALKER BAYLOR, Sr. 
433 Riley Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 








POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Collaboration with a well known and thoroughly trained 
composer, Over 30 songs placed with publisher on a royalt 
basis this year. There is an increasing demand for bot 
Popular and Semi-Classic songs. Send your poems for free 
criticism and suggestions. 


McNEIL 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
1582-M West 27th St., Los Angeles, California 























Free T. , 


SUCCESSFUL songwriters seosive, large,  —_ 

returns. Send now for free booklet, ‘ 

Write Songs” by famous Broadway ll 
SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 407 

1234 Broadway, New York City 
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How Does the Remotest 


EARTHQUAKE 


Write Its Story With a Little Needle? 


A diagram of the seismograph, fully described in 
the New Merriam-Webster, explains how earth- 
quakes are recorded. Hundreds of other illustra- 
tions and articles describe many kinds of scientific 
measuring instruments. 

You will find complete information on thousands 
of subjects in the New Merriam-Webster. 600,000 
entries—122,000 more than in any other dictionary. 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


a Second Edition 


3,350 pages @ 12,000 
terms illustrated ® Over 
13,000 biographical en- 
tries ® 35,000 geograph- 
ical entries ® Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic 
articles ® Synonyms and 
antonyms. Write for 
free, illustrated pamph- 
let containing specimen 
pages, color plates, and 
full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





























REVISION often secures ac- 
E xX P E R T ceptance This I can give 
Booth Tarkington, Owen_Wis- 
ter, William Allen White, Carl Van Doren, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Will Levington Comfort en- 
dorse my work, as did Jack London. I specialize in develop- 
ing new talent. Editor Representative Modern Short Stories 
Macmillan); formerly with Doubleday and Street & Smith 
stablished in 1912, now many writers have made a beaten 
Path to my door. pee ‘ ‘de Dri 
ornings rive 
ALEXANDER JESSUP NEW YORK CITY 











Here is the 
Writer's Virgin Field 


The three members of the Radio Writers Guild 
earn their own living writing and selling radio 
continuity. Radio writing is our full time job, 
and our work is broadcast daily from coast to 
coast. We know our job, and we know it well 
enough to teach ambitious, sincere and intelli- 
gent writers how to write and sell radio scripts. 
You can depend on us for careful, authoritative, 
100 per cent high quality coaching. There 
are 400 radio stations. Each must buy radio 
scripts every day in order to stay in existence. 
This is a live, active market. Let us help you 
reach it. We do it successfully ourselves, and 
know how to teach you. Get acquainted by 
sending $1 for our pamphlet “How to Write 
and Sell Radio Scripts.” Your $1 includes a 
detailed analytical criticism of one radio script 
of 4 pages or less. Write us now. 


RADIO WRITERS GUILD 
STUDIO BUILDING 
127 East 3rd Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 











WRriItTeER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


“Sholl’s Humanitome,” by C. V. Sholl, a book 
of 416 large 7 by 9% inch pages, strongly bound 
in board covers, and published by the Verbis 
Publishing Co., of Flushing, N. Y., is described 
by the publishers as “a new kind of thesaurus for 
writers” and “an encyclopedia of character delinea. 
tion, human description, and human action.” [pn 
this work are listed 60,000 words and word com. 
binations which may be used to describe human 
characters of fiction and of fact. This description 
of characters includes not only their physical ap. 
pearance, but also the activities of their minds, 
their emotional reactions, sensations, character, 
manners, habits, actions, speech, race, station in 
life—in fact, all that has to do with man and his 
physical, mental, and spiritual; conditions, facul- 
ties, attributes, and actions. 


In Chapter Five, for instance, there are 158 sec. 
tions on moral, mental, and emotional character, 
manners, and habits, and reference lists for describ- 
ing 39 general types of character. Many classified 
tables aid the writer to make sure he has fully 
covered the subject on which he is writing. All 
rare and unusual words are defined, and the vol- 
ume is fully indexed. Over 1300 classified and 
defined substitutes for “said” are given in addi- 
tional lists in Chapter Seven, Speech. It is ap. 
parent that the author has spent many years com- 
piling and arranging the material in this book, and 
this is labor saved for the writer who uses it. The 
price is $5, postpaid and insured. 


The Peace Players are looking for one-act anti- 
war plays and, in addition, this group is planning 
a season of full-length anti-war plays which are 
first to appear on Broadway and then to go on 
road tours. The group has no political nor eco- 
nomic bias. Productions of the one-acter would 
in most cases be amateur (before youth groups 
throughout the country interested in peace) ; but 
a reasonable royalty will always be paid. The 
Peace Players are interested in handling a number 
of such plays and would be glad to receive mate- 
rial from which to make a selection. All material 
sent must be accompanied by return postage. 
There is no reading fee and all scripts will be re- 
turned promptly if found unavailable. Address: 
Peace PLayers, Room 907, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


Sir: 


Be assured I will do all I can to introduce THE 
WriTer’s Dicest to friends who really need it. 

Jerre Mangione, Editor for Robert M. McBride 
& Co. of New York, advises me that an essay of 
mine in their “Marriage by Conquest” Contest 
earned a prize for me. Several hundred entries 
came from 25 states. THE WriTER’s Dwest will 
probably announce the list of lucky toilers soon. 


STAUNTON BriAN Moran, 
San Francisco. 
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Literary Contests 


By Grtson VANDERVEER WILLETS 


NATIONAL CONTEST HEADQUARTERS received 
more than 500 letters from readers of THE 
WritTer’s Dicest, following publication in the Au- 
gust issue of statistics, concerning the fortunes 
which some people have made through participa- 
tion in national prize competitions. Almost every 
letter asked where and how to obtain contest 
magazines and literature. 

At the present time several journals are pub- 
lished for, of and by prize contestants. They are: 

The Contest News, 512 4th St., Toledo, O. (25 
cents. ) 

The Contest World, Buffalo, N. Y. (10 cents.) 

Monthly Contest Guide, 1819 Marshall Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. (25 cents.) 

Healy’s Contest Bulletin, 20 West Washington 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. (20 cents.) 

A long list of brochures has been published by 
Rev. Kenneth Close, Coral Gables, Florida, an All- 
American contestant, which covers various special- 
ized branches of the pastime. 

Prize contesting supports two instructors, Wil- 
mer Shepherd, 6230 North 4th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., and David Grant, 500 Cedar, Douglas, Wyo. 

n * * 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill, anounces a contest offering seven cash prizes 
ranging from $10 to $200 each for one-act plays 
on the subject of individual abstinence and social 
control of alcoholic liquor. 

Plays must be one-act dramas, not pageants. 
They may have one or more scenes, but should 
be simple enough to permit performance in a 
church with meager equipment. 

Harold A. Ehrensperger, director of the divi- 
sion of plays and pageants of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will direct the contest, which 
we understand is to close December 1. 

~ * * 

The National Safety League, Inc., 8 South 
College St., Akron, O., offers $500 in 22 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $300 each for slogans 
of any length which carry a thought-provoking 
message in the interest of automobile safety, ac- 
cording to a letter from Albert L. Grandstaff, 
president of the League. 

Short, snappy slogans are desired. These must 
be submitted on official entry blanks obtainable 
only from the sponsor who informs us that the 
contest is open only to members of the League. 
The contest will close February 4. 

* * * 

Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York City, conducts a monthly department cap- 
tioned “Jf This Were You,” wherein letters which 
outline a distressed person’s problem are published. 
Prizes of $15, $10 and $5 are paid each month 
for the most practical answers to these real life 
problems. Closes on first day of each month. 

* * * 

Woman’s Digest “Vital Questions Contest,” 101 

Hudson St., New York City, is endeavoring to de- 
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Let’ s Talk About 
Your Story 


WONG. 


You have written a story. 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor should I send this? (2) How much 
is this story worth? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up your story? He thinks: (1) 
How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does this 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay down 
good money to buy my magazine? 

To sell a story to an editor, you must have his viewpoint, 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own story. 


The work of the Criticism Department of Writer’s Dicest 
is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the particular story 
that you send us. These are some of the many points we 
answer for you: 


@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 
@ Are your characters the kind of people the reader 
can recognize, and understand. Are the character’s 
problems the kind of problems the magazine’s readers 
meet themselves? 

Is the script wordy; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this now? 


Does the author know his subject, and is he enthused 
enough over it so that the reader shares the same 
enthusiasm? 


Would the story be improved by boiling the first 
fhree pages down to a half page? 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager 
that the reader gets his point that he uses a black- 
board pointer? 


@ Has this author native literary talent? 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 

Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we 
help you? 

The rates are $1 for each 1,000 words. Thus 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. After 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each .additional 
thousand words. Free report on novels. 


Let us work on one of your scripts 
ON. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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s - 
Selling Your Manuscripts 
is almost as difficult as writing them, and also 
requires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW 
TO WRITE, but HOW TO SELL. That is why 
so many of our Students are able to “crash the 

literary gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your. simple, direct, 


straight- fr om-the-shoulder, method 
of presenting the matter. As some- 
what of a veteran in the short 
story game, I feel justified in giv- 
ing my judgment that your course 
in short story writing is excellently 


comprehensive and practical 
(Signed) JACK LONDON 


This should mean more to you than anything WE can 
say—The vosier Short Story Course is the only one he 
ever endorsed 

Hoosier Students are gett 
Under the personal direct 
you unlimited personal 
service, you, too, will 


BOOKLET, The Art of Story 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 191-A FORT WAYNE, IND. 








| Money for their work 
who will P 
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EXPERT TYPING 


of your manuscripts at 35c per thousand words 
Includes carbon copy and extra first sheets; 
minor corrections in grammar and punctuation. 
Work mailed flat. 


BESSIE McELHONE, Manitou, Okla. 




























WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the ‘‘cream’”’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, etc. Als 
winning entriesandarticlestohelp YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1 yearly. Latest copy 2 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 




























Menaza Women 
ie Che Solving 


Problems 


By making use of certain ee wledge possessed 
by the Sages of Antiquity, lost to he world for 
3,000 years, but preserved _ the Rosicrucians. 
It enables one to develop latent POWERS 
never before suspected, and to unlock the 
Treasure Chest of his or her own Personality. 
Send for a free copy of The § Sealed 
Book. Address: Scribe R.R.P. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
AMORC 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 
(Not a Religious Organization ) 
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DIGcEstT 


termine what ten subjects most urgently concern 
the modern woman. In this connection the editoz 
offers a prize of $25 every month for the best list 
of 10 items, each qualified in not more than 30 
words (hence not over 300 words in an entry). 
Letters are judged on originality, clearness of ex- 
pression, logic and neatness. The same magazine 
offers $10 monthly in a “Surprise Recipe’ con- 
test. Also the editor welcomes articles for sug- 
gested reprinting. These must be of pertinent in- 
terest to women. Clip article from any magazine 
or newspaper, write the date and name of period- 
ical and your own name and address on it. Send it 
to Woman’s Digest. If accepted for reprinting 
you will receive $3, and the author, of course, gets 
paid second rights, probably $20 to $40 in this 
case. 
7 * _ 

Beacon Publications, 17 East 42nd St., New 
York City, offers $50 in cash prizes for the best 
poems submitted to them for entry in the “Christ- 
mas Lyrics of 1936.” Poetry need not be limited 
to Christmas themes, but should be of an opti- 
mistic and spiritual nature. Of course, poems 
must be original and unpublished. Entries should 
not exceed 24 lines. The contest closes October 
15. 

_ * = 

The C. I. T. Safety Foundation, 1 Park Ave., 
New York City, has set aside $250,000 for safety 
promotion work during 1936 and four years to 
follow. 

In an effort to promote care in traffic, care in 
crossing streets and care in automobile driving, 
the Foundation will make a series of annual awards 
to persons in various lines of endeavor who make 
the most important contributions to the cause of 
safety. 

To the person in any line of endeavor who is 
considered to have made the most worthy contri- 
bution to traffic safety during the year, a grand 
award of $5,000 will be presented. But this is 
only the beginning. 

Bronze placques will be awarded for the best 
radio presentations of the safety idea and for the 
best treatment of this theme in motion pictures. 

Prizes totalling $1,000, with a first prize of $500 
will be given to teachers in grammar schools and 
high schools “who have adopted and used the most 
original and effective plans for teaching safety and 
traffic safety to pupils.” 

Also it will give $1,000 with a first prize of 
$100, for the best essays by high school students 





on “Pedestrian Care and Driver Care.” 

Prizes totalling $1,000, with a first of $500, will 
be given to college students for essays on “Psycho- 
logical Traits and Their Influence in Causing Traf- 
fic and Highway Accidents.” 

The program also includes awards amounting 
to $2,000 in four equal divisions each offering $500 
in cash prizes for newspaper reporters, editorial 
writers, cameramen and cartoonists because of “the 
important role played by reporters, editorial writers, 
cartoonists and cameramen in all public and civic 
movements.” 
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The San Francisco Examiner pays $5 each for 
timely news photos which are accepted and pub- 


lished. . Liberty Weekly continues to pay $1 
for each question printed in its “Twenty Ques- 
tions’ department. Freling Foste continues 
to pay $5 each for brief contributions to his “Keep 
Up With the World” department in Collier’s. ... 
Modern Mechanix offers prizes of $5 and $3 
monthly for the most interesting photographs ac- 
cepted for publication in its Amateur Photo Puz- 
zlers department. . Liberty’s “Amateur Page,” 
conducted by Major Bowes, has been discontinued. 

True Detective Mysteries, after almost a 
decade of paying cash prizes for letters of criticism, 
has switched to offering nothing but subscriptions. 

True Confessions, Greenwich, Conn., offers 
small cash prizes in every issue for letters on a 
given subject. .. . The Limerick Digest, 20 West 
60th St., New York City, conducts regular limerick 
line writing competitions. ... The W. C. T. U., 
Evanston, IIl., is conducting another annual tem- 
perance essay contest to close in March, 1937.... 
The Dog World’s annual poetry contest closes De- 
cember 31. 





Child Life Poetry 
Contest 


All entries should be sent to CHILD LIFE 
Prize Poetry Contest, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Anyone may enter except Rand McNally em- 
ployees or members of their families. 

A prize of $100 will be awarded for the best 
poem submitted. This will be published in CHILD 
LIFE in 1937. Each poem submitted will be con- 
sidered for publication at the usual rates, whether 
it wins the prize or not. 

Lyrics should be not less than eight lines and 
not more than sixteen lines in length. Humorous 
poems may be twenty-eight lines long. 

Contest ends December 31, 1936. 


CHILD LIFE appeals primarily to children 
between the ages of six and twelve, and poems 
should be written for children of this age range. 


Play Saeteoin 


By Grorce Eric KELTON 


AVE BENNETT, dance director who 
recently returned from Hollywood, and 

Lee Morrison have formed a new producing 
firm to be known as Lee Bennett, Inc., with 
temporary offices at 1486 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Their first productien will be “The Prov- 
incetown Follies’, a revue. This will be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Morrison’s dramatization of 
Philip Wylie’s novel “Footprint of Cinder- 
ella”. Should these two young entrepreneurs 
find another worthwhile play this season 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing worid, a personal acquaintance with 
practically editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


every 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, - 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas, and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, 
55 W. 42nd Street 


POETS: 999 Places To Send Poems 


Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for descriptive 
leaflet, also 1936 PRIZE PROGRAM with particulars of 
$25 quarterly prizes, monthly contests, Book Publication 
Contest, Free Anthology Plan, Hand-writing Analysis, etc. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


WRITER'S TYPIST 


Efficient service. RATES: Up to 5,000 words, 35c. 
Over 5,000—30c. Includes carbon copy, extra first and 
last pages, proof reading and minor corrections. 

Am experienced public stenographer. 


HARRIET ISOBEL RICHARDSON 
P. O. Box 1335 Tucson, Arizona 


President. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























CRITICISM 


Has the criticism of even the most aint literary coun- 
selors failed to help you sell your wor! hen my booklet, 
Few Facts About Criticism, od ha on your desk. 
It will tell you why this was. It will tell you about the 
different types of criticism. It will show you actual exam- 
ples of criticism. It will explain the one criticism service 
in America which guarantees: 
Its criticism of your story to be the best, 
the most complete and comprehensive, and 
most detailed of any you have ever re- 
ceived, or refund your money, 
Written by literary adviser for over a decade, a man for- 
merly on the editorial staffs of two of the largest publishing 
companies in America, and author of scores of stories. 
Mailed for stamp to cover postage. 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 


Hiltonia, Trenton, N. J. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


A New Kind of Thesaurus 
for Writers 


An Encyclopedia of Character Delinea- 
tion, Human Description, and Human 
Action, with reference lists guiding you 
to material for portraying any sort of 
Character in every detail —his Body, 
Costume, Weapons, Mind, Thoughts, 
Desires, Emotions, Emotional Expres- 
sions, Sensations, Appetites, 
Temperament, Cha Manners, 


sense S. 


racter, 


Habits, Actions, Speech (with substi- 
tutes for “said”’), Voice, Race, Social 
Status, Occupation, etc., etc. Also re- 
lated subjects Shape, Size, Color, Light, 


Flavor, etc., and com- 
200 uniquely com- 


Sound, Odor, 
plete Index. Over 2 
plete word-lists and 90 schemes of clas- 
sification. 416 Large 7 by 97/2 two 
and three column pages strongly bound 
in board covers. 

It will save you years of research work. 
A postcard will bring you circular, or 
save time and order the Humanitome 
on our money-back guarantee of your 
enthusiastic satisfaction. The price is 
Five Dollars, postpaid, insured. Free 
chart “Description of Characters” will 
be sent to you if you address Dept. D. 


The Verbis Publishing Company 


DEPT. D. 
P. O. BOX 133 


FLUSHING, - - NEW YORK 











and no two alike. 
and no two stories may be serviced in the 


A MILLION METHODS — 


No two people write exactly alik 





ame manner 


Each script must be treated individually We employ no 


“readers” or ‘“‘critics. All work is individual You 
may be certain that no typist will ever help you ‘revise 
your story. All sepalpes are marketed by our per j 
resentative, not by messenger boy. A salesman will | lle 
your manuscrif —not a critic. 

FREE RE ADING of any length manuscript. Just enclose 
return postage in the event your story cannot be mar- 
keted. 


New, practical, individual, comprehensive course in Jour- 


nalism at 
Public 
scholarly, 


urprisingly low cost 
peaks rs!!? Take advantage of our prompt 
and confidential service Low rate Write 


for FREE circulars. 


210 Fifth Ave., 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
New York City 


Editorial Rooms: 708 Railway Exchange Bidg., Montreal, Canada 














they will include it in their schedule. Both 
Mr. Bennet and Mr. Morrison will read 
those plays that come to them from ac- 
credited author’s agents. 

Another new producing firm is Phillips, 
Woodward, and Moore, Inc., with offices in 
the Selwyn Theatre Building, 229 W. 42nd 

N. Y. C. This triumvirate also has two 
new plays that they hope to have ready for 
Broadway audiences in the near future. If 
successful, from the 

we can expect big 


these plays prove to be 
box office point of view, 
things from this firm. Hold your 
until they launch their first play which will 
be “The Peach Stone” by Margaret Med- 


bury-Sims, who, we are told, is the wife of 


scripts 


a prominent Los Angeles attorney. 
Katherine Cornell, 
the country was so phenomenally successful, 


whose recent tour of 
will shortly resume her activities in the thea- 
tre. Miss Cornell, whose office is in Radio 
City Building, 1270 ‘ak Ave., N.Y.C., will 
consider any new play which has a strong 
She has no — ur prefer- 
‘type of play. 


feminine lead. 
ence as to period, locale, ¢ 

Gustav Blum will read 
matic material with a view toward produc- 
consider any 
mysteries and farces ex- 


promising dra- 


tion on Broadway. He will 
full-length play, 
cluded, which has something significant to 
say. Mr. Blum’s offices are located at 11 W. 
12nd St., N.Y.C. When submitting here be 
sure to enclose return postage. 

Mary Tarcai whose play requirements for 
the proletarian theater were given recently 
has objected strenuously to the number of 

Only thing 
and the ex- 
pectant proletarian producer have in com- 
return postage 


scripts submitted sans postage. 


the Broadway revue producer 

Ms P ey ] Res a 

mon 1s a refusal to advance 
to the writer 

Stage 

will pay one 


Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
hundred dollars for every ac- 
ceptable original one act play which has not 
been published and is not an adaptation of 
a story published elsewhere. All plays sub- 
mitted will be accepted or rejected as 
quickly Albert McCleary, 
the short play editor, advises that the maga- 
zine will not accept the responsibility for the 


as possible. Mr. 


return of manuscripts unless they are accom- 
panied by sufficient postage. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave., Des Moines, Iowa, is in 
the market for one and three act plays, 
pageants and novelty stunts suitable for 
schools, churches and civic organizations. 
Since their clientele is composed mainly of 
schools and churches, they can use nothing 
sophisticated. One scene preferred, and no 
difficult settings. 

T. S. Denison © Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. uses one and three act plays for 
amateur production. They will consider vau- 
deville sketches and monologues. 

I enjoyed reading the only text for the 
theater I’ve seen in some years. It was 
“Theory and Technique of Playwriting” by 
John H. Lawson. 

Joseph T. Shaw, 
Mask, has asked that any mail for him be 
addressed to Robert Thomas Hardy, Inc., 55 
West 42nd St., N.Y.C. Mr. Shaw anticipates 
moving about a bit and until he settles in a 
permanent address, the above will reach 
him. Mr. Shaw has earned the 
thanks for free lance writers for his pains- 
taking efforts in working with those whose 
talents appealed to him. The enviable posi- 
tion of Black Mask as a magazine of con- 
sistently good stories is due to Mr. Shaw’s 
long and successful reign. 


former editor of Black 


beloved 





The w riting World 


By Davin B. HAmpToNn 


EORGE HORACE LORIMER leaves the Sat- 
urday Evening Post January 1st after having 
served as editor for 39 years. WESLEY W. 
STOUT, assoc. ed. for 12 vears will take the reins. 
The reports on MASON WOOLFORD’S first 
novel “Morningside Heights” are enough to en- 
courage this young writer to “keep the pen.” It is 
the beginning of a real career. The October Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection is a first novel and 
wen Houghton Mifflin’s first award in their new 
fellowship contest. The author, E. P. O’DON- 
NELL says it is a rough outline of his life in the 
Delta country. “Gone with the Wind” now deep 
in its 400,000 sales is also a first novel. 

D. L. MURRAY’S novel “Regency” was pur- 
chased by pictures for PAULETTE GODDARD'S 
first starring vehicle) FANNIE HURST’S new 
novel brought $100,000 from Hollywood before 
publication. “Eyeglass in Gaza’ is outselling all 
other ALDOUS HUXLEY books. WARWICK 
DEEPING considers his latest novel an anti- 
war book the best he has ever done. OSCAR 
SERLIN (Paramount) and WALTER R. 
SCHMIDT (Major Pictures) became Father and 
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CRITICISM ONLY 








| WANT SEVERAL HUNDRED 
BEGINNING WRITERS 


and writers making occasional sales, to send 
me one to five manuscripts for a test of 
ability, to form a limited group of 50 for- 
ward-moving men and women who are will- 
ing to “dig in’ and work in an effort to 
achieve more sales. 


I will work with the 50 selected on an_ individual 
basis, according to the ability displayed in their 
present work. No magic—nro hokum—no cut-and- 
dried courses—just personal co-operation and friendly 
advice, gained in my experience in writing for a 
living. 


No correspondence exchanged on this liberal offer 
until manuscripts have been received and judgec 
Send my regular modest fee of $1 for the first 1,000 
words in each manuscript, and 25 cents for each 
additional 1,000 words; also a brief history of your 
writing experience. No personal interviews except 
by appointment by mail. 








DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 
1512 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


| SARA RE NI rH RS 


ware MONEV:CAMERA 














agazin es, news ers ertisers millions hotos 
from peop! wae know a, to ti ake € i 
ted! Let } al h 1 a 
“pictures that "SELL, LE ‘ARN AT HOME. Our per 
z, home-study Course—the most complete training in 
nalistic Photography ever gh repares you to make 





money in this fascinating field—quickly., at low cost, in 


Spare time. Write for. FREE BOOR. UNIVERSAL PHO 
TOGRAPHERS, Dept. 610, 10 West 33rd Street, N. Y. C 


MANUSCRIPTS 


TYPED. Satisfactory work guaranteed. Extra first 
page, one carbon copy, punctuation and spelling cor- 
rections free. 50c per 1000 words. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 


Huntington, New York 


























An 


And—at last—a course brilliantly planned 
in its every lesson and assignment, for 
the alert, intelligent student-writer. No 
ability tests, no flattery. The S. T. C. 
gives you full value in expert training that brings 
results. Send now for “The Way Past the Editor.” 
Free. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 





Without obligation send me a copy of the free book, 
“The Way Past the Editor.” 


NE Gs ngichts ce adon tenants anane® ames ta enakh enn 
NE 6 65.56 cce0ssmidoshsdd Mabe sete aseneewnesews 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


WRITER’s DIcEST 





NEW AUTHORS! Among various suc- 
cesses made recently by my clients are sales of 
two novelettes by I. A. Clark for $750 each, a 
book length sold to Atlantic Monthly Press, a 
novel to Penn Publishing Co., and various short 


stories in leading magazines of the day. One 
client sells book serial rights to Sat. Evening 
Post. 

Would you pay $2.50 a week to become a 


successful novelist, short-story writer, or non- 
fiction author? This is exactly what my highly- 
individualized coaching costs. Your specific 
problems, your individual talents, your personal 
inclinations studied and developed. Send for 





booklet—My Service To Writers. It’s free. 
FREE! Without cost o1 = on your part I 

will make a careful reading of your short story, serial 

novel, or other book length so that I may judge your 


ability a writer, acquaint myself of your commercial 
Jossibilities, and find suitable material for my sales list 
f your work is ready for editoria I rounds it will be 
placed on sales list or you will be ac ivised to send it the 
rounds yourself if you so prefer may 2 
best seller ae do not know it. Let me 
novel, or trave politic al, historical, : 
literary book man uscript. Do not se plays or 
Sending work to me does not obligate you to me s 
ostage or express Judgment of mmercial Oss 
bilities free 



















In the Howard Snyder Series of Directed Studies, In 
Creative Short Story Writi The Writi: f Realisti 
Novels, Studies in Techni of the } 

Writing Storie 2S for the te hildren, th io 
Advance Critical Studies In Sho Stor} 
Technique, and Method oe Compositi 

offer highly individualized teaching at very 





cost. Send for booklets 


HOWARD SNYDER, Pickens, Miss. 








FREE MARKET SUGGESTIONS 


to our clients. Prompt typing service. Your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately typed on 20-lb. bond paper, carbor, 
extra first and last sheets, mailed flat, 25¢ per 1,000 
words, 20% off for 20,000 or more words. Mincr correc- 
tions, if desired. We pay return POetAS e. You will be 
pleased with our PERSONALIZED servi 


CHICAGO MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
846 Ainslie Chicago 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1,000 words. Postage, 
minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em 


V. GLENN CASNER 


carbon, 


KENTUCKY 


FREE CRITICISM! | 


service to find 
tributors to the 


REPTON. 











For the next 90 days days I am offering this 
100 WRITERS who can become regular con 
markets I will open for ther author 
PERSON AL AND 








n o these s am ex 
CRILICISM ae i- 


tending FREE 
ING SERV ICE. Take ad intage of this offer ay for one 
story and I will service another one FREE OF C HARGE. 


Rates: $3.00 vy first 3000 wds., 75¢ each additional thousand. 
Plays: $5.00 per act. My FREE CIRCULAR is yours for the asking. 


GEORGE ERIC KELTON 
Authors’ Representative & Play Consultant 
Room 903 17 W. 45th St. New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Uncle, respectively, this month, WALTER D. 
EDMONDS prefers fishing to writing. SAMUEL 
HOPKINS ADAMS was in a state of “literary 
inebriation” after reading “Madame Toussaint’s 


Wedding Day.” He says, “Wow, wotta book!” 
FRANK E. WALTON, Jr. completed his second 
book Which is about things and people a 
Life Guard sees and his reactions to them. 


In “How to Find and Follow Your Career,” 
DR. WILLIAM J. REILLY reveals his methods 
for assisting hundreds of people to get a new 
start in life. “The Melancholy Lute” is F. P. A.’s 
contribution to Viking’s fall list. It’s a book of 
written over a period of the last 
thirty ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
his first coast-to-coast lecture tour this year. D. 
ERSKINE MUIR is the youngest daughter of an 
English Bishop. GILBERT FRANKAU’S “Fare- 
well Romance” is his 27th... and most am- 
novel. SEAN O’FAOLAIN’S 


poems 


years. makes 


bitious successor 
to his admirable first novel is “Bird Alone”... 
which critics say is equally worthy. HERBERT 
RAVENEL SASS working on assignment for 
Appleton ...a book about Charleston. CAR- 
TER HIXSON author of “Foreign Devil” is a 


Beverly Hills dentist. 

COUNT FREDERICK von KELLER is in 
N. Y. writing his first book experiences of 
his recent 25,000-mile auto trip through troubled 
Europe. BETH BROWN joined a burlesque troupe 
to get material for “Applause” went to Reno 
before writing “Man and Wife” and bought 
a house on N. Y.’s famous waterfront avenue to 
write “Riverside Drive.’ The demand for his- 
torical novels has reached Holland her native 
writers are turning them out prolifically. The 
private diaries of Field Marshall HAIG will con- 
stitute a large portion of his biography written 
by DUFF COOPER. DAVID GARTHY’S greatest 
pleasure is taking trips on freighters to far-off 
places. 

BROOKS ATKINSON invited by Soviet Govt. 
to review native theatres subsidized by U. S. S. R. 
SONIA LEE went to Callander, Ont. to write 
stories about the famous quints during filming of 


their second picturee MADELINE BRANDEIS 
moving to N. Y. for the winter. Her first adult 
novel will be published in the spring. Many 
authors say that by listening to other people’s 


troubles they get plots for stories. But most of us 
ise our own troubles BEATRICE LUBITZ 
editor of the new True Confessions is looking for 
new writers with stories about the home folks . . . 
with action and modern viewpoint. CARO- 
LYN WELLS’ “Book of Humorous Verse” con- 
tains five poems by actor ROLAND YOUNG. 
LORRAINE NOBLE’S book on writing film scripts 
published in October. Upon her return from 
England, PHYLLIS BENTLEY lectures here. 
LAURENCE GREEN’S first book “America Goes 
to Press” will be succeeded by a novel. He holds 
a job on the Baltimore Sun. HERVEY ALLEN’S 
Civil War novel will be his first since “Anthony 
i VeTSE. 


BEN HIBBS acting editor of Country Gentle- 
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BOOKS 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
are authoritative. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 


book 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Concise Oxford Diction 


xford University Press 


The Correct Word and How to 
Use It 1 


3. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English. . 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget's TRAMMEES ..oeccccvcess 


Peter Mark Roget 


oe and Antonyms....... 


Webster’ 4 oe Sew ne wees 
 - -} Sea 


Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin 


Comprehensive Dictionary....... 


Funk and Wagnalls 


PLAYWRITING 

Theory and Technique of 

Playwritin 
John i. Lawson 

Playwriting for Profit.......... 
rthur E. Krows 


Radio Writing..........20s0s0. 


eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio.............. 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
2. are 
Peter Dixon 


POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters............ 
oratio Winslow 
ee Rhyming Dictionary. . 
J. Walker 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 


nne Hamilton 
Points About Poetry............ 
Donald French 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


The besa <8 ee 
M. Mathieu 
1936 Year Book and Market 
MED Wenasd gags auciwen'swsbss 
Photo-Market Guide............ 
John P. Lyons 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story 


SN aon ta ccssrenumeaeseceseen 25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 
Art of Inventing Characters.... 
eorges Polti 
Thirty-six Dramatic Situations. . 
Georges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story......... 
Henry Albert Phillips 


Encyclopedia of Comedy........ 1 
Ww. A. Hill 


1.50 


75 
2.00 


3.00 


1.00 


2.50 
1.50 
1.25 


SONG WRITING 


Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 
Sigmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing...... 
Al Dubi 


Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 


BEE. Sinhnddieedkeusedw ee 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


AMCTA... 2 ee eee eccccees 


graphs 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


. Rossiter Snyder 


Arthur S. Hoffman 


Arihur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Ww eee 
obinson 


Edward 7. O’Brien 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia...... 
Complete—12 Volumes 


Dictionary of Events........... 





ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 


Profitable Photography for Trade 


Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 
and C 


Best American Short Stories of 


1.00 


Paul G. Holt and H. R. Snyder 
Where and How to Sell Photo- 


Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
How To Write Short Stories... 2.50 
Ring Lardner 
A ag 8 & foreword 
Short Sto: echnique......... 1.25 
peat Raffeloc 
Narrative Technique............ 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer........ 1.50 
H. Bedford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
eS ree 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell........... 3.00 
aurence D’Orsay 
Wetting Cor Prelit. ..00<cccscces 3.00 
ilhelm 
Technique of Fiction Writing... 1.75 
R. owst 
Writing the Short Short Story.. 1.00 
lderman 
The Writing of Fiction......... 3.00 
Arthur §. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
RSE Rear 2.50 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 2.00 


Seomiyive & Narrative Writing.2.00 

awrence H. Conra 

Useful Quotations.............. 1.25 
Tryon sonny 

Around the Copy D 2.00 
Medill School ” journalism 

Freedom of the Press........... 2.75 
George Seldes 

Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Science Versus Crime.......... 2.50 

enry Morton Robinson 


Modern Criminal Investigation.. 3.00 
r. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing...... 4.00 
E. Brennecke 
How to Study Literature....... 85 
eer 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell.......... 2.50 
urence D’Orsay 
Writing the Sex Novel.......... 1.00 
How to Write Serial Fiction.... 2.50 
Michael Joseph 
Underworld and Prison Siang.. 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide..... 25c 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide... 25c 
Air Story Writer’s Guide......... 25c 
Thesaurus of Slang............. 1.75 
Howard Rose 
The Business of Writing........ 1.00 
Fred Ziv 
This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
Becoming a Writer............ 2.00 
Dorothea Brande 
The Profit in Writing........... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
a ScieRb be ce 4a eaweses 1 
A. Orth 
The Writer's di rs as reat 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 
Authors and the Book Trade.... 2.00 
rank Swinnerton 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
Making Laughs Pay............ 1.00 
é. Warden LaRoe 
ce Gr ee 1.50 
All onyms for “‘said”’ 
meee s Dt tiiehaydesene 00 
Alfred Dashiel 
These Stories Went to Market.. 2.00 
Vernon McKenzie 
Pune—lIst edition ............ 1.00 
B. B. Vivian 
wg oF 2 to Prepare Mss. and Contest $5 
How Publishers | we 3.00 


Hungerford 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, 
Please send me postpaid the following books: 


GENTLEMEN: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 











WRITER’s DIGEST 





Sell 
YOUR 
Stories 
to the 
SGREEN ! 


Unpublished 


consideration ¢ 


screen value. 


I represent the 


as the new w 


are interested 


6695 Hollywood 











stories will get Editorial 


> 


mly when submitted by an 


accredited agent. Through my seventeen 
years contact with all the studios I can get 


your story before the Producers if it has 


> established author as well 
‘riter and offer both sales 
service and criticism. The success of my 
service has been proven by SALES. If you 


in this lucrative market 


write today for my free booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Suite 215, Dept. O. 








SEND ME 


YOUR GAG IDEAS 


21 CHECKS SENT TO CONTRIBUTORS LAST MONTH! 


Cash in your sen 


I market your 


se 0 





ideas. NO COST. I split k as high as 50-50) ‘FREE 
CRITICIS y ideas my article in April Writer’s 
Digest. Stamped addressed envelope required 

$$$ DON ULSH $$$ 
443 Wrightwood CHICAGO 











And 


Extra outside sheets 





Manuscripts Carefully Typed 


Returned Promptly 


} 


and carbon fre 


260 Glenn Av 
RONALD F. KEELER BLOOMSBURG EENNA. 

















Typing of books, 
manuscript typist 


to 10,000 words, 4 
25,000 words, 30c 
Mimeographing. 


26 Amherst Road 





stories, plays, poetry, theses by 
with 8 years’ experience. Carbon 


copy furnished. Corrections in spelling, in grammar 
and punctuation, if desired. Scripts mailed flat. Up 


Oc; 10,000-25,000 words, 35c; over 
per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
Wellesley, Mass. 








man while PHILIP ROSE recuperating from oper- 
ation. A. W. BAUM making weekly trips to N. 
Y. agents. EVELYN WILLIAM'S play “Night 
Must Fall” will be published by Random to coin- 
cide with Broadway production. “Marie, Bless 
Her’ is FRANCIS MARION’S biography of 
MARIE DRESSLER. RICHARD HALLIDAY 
of Paramount toured several European countries 
these past weeks. Former Sec’y of State, HENRY 
L. STIMSON describes the critical events in the 
Far-Eastern uprisings in “The Far-Eastern Crisis.” 
Dodge’s first piece of fiction since its reorganiza- 
tion is a first novel by 27-year-old journalist LA 
SELLE GILMAN. The male sex leads the female 
in turning out books. HAROLD HADLEY’S new 
novel is based on the Vera Strets-Dr. Gebhardt 
case. 

PEARL BUCK rejected all offers for serial use 
of “Blind Angel,’ biography of her father, be- 
cause she wants it published the same year as 
“The Exile’ the story of her mother’s life. A. E. 
HOUSMAN’S posthumous book of verse “More 
Poems’ contains a distinguished poem addressed 
to Son of Man. DOREEN WALLACE, a house 
wife with three children writes in her free time 
. . . She’s had three novels published already. 
LEONARD EHRLICH had been preparing a “‘dis- 
tinguished” novel for Simon & Schuster for the 
past five years. 


“King Cole’ W. R. BURNETT’S new novel 
is about politics in Ohio. RACHEL FIELD is in 
Hollywood. The play-producing business is more 
active now than for the past seven years. H. L. 
and E. P. BLAIR... authors of “Three Saw 
Murder” ... are mother and son. The author 
of “City Desk” is city editor of the Tulsa Tribune. 
After making a complete analysis of the nations 
balance sheet .. . New Deal policies . . . JOS- 
EPH P. KENNEDY wrote, “/’m for Roosevelt.” 
Roosevelt is the only politician who ever gave 
writers government aid, recognizing the free lance 
writer as an individual with a career. DANA 
LEWIS adds a few thousand words to his new 
novel each night after returning from work in his 
mid-West manufacturing plant. Each of Stackf- 
pole Sons’ books contain originality . . . and are off 
the beaten track of publishing policies. HENRY 
PAXTON back on Country Gentleman. The Cam- 
bridge University Press has broken a rule... 
standing 400 years... by contracting for a 
novel. It’s a book by SUSAN HICKS BEACH. 


LAURENCE STALLINGS tempted with offers 
to go to China to be on the scene when the 
“powder keg” explodes.) KAY PAULSEN to N. 
Y. for a month’s vacation. JACK WEADOCK, 
Arizona newspaper man captures the spirit of the 
great Southwest in “Dust of the Desert.” RALPH 
HENRY BARBOUR is still the most popular 
writer of boys’ sport books. The standard of 
American literature has been raised considerably 
these past few years . . . and the newcomers are 
responsible. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Radio Letter 


By H. Donatp Spatz 

Last month I promised a detailed letter of 
instructions from Florence Ward, the lady in 
charge of scripts used on the First Nighter and 
Grand Hotel programs. While reading it, bear in 
mind the obvious fact that both these programs 
present markets for good radio material, and that 
if you follow instructions carefully and turn out 
a good script, it will receive consideration from 
her. 

Here, then, is the letter: 

“The First Nighter and Grand Hotel programs 
are in the market for plays designed to appeal to 
the family type of audience. We prefer that a 
writer develop his own theme without suggestion 
from us. Plays of all kinds are used: comedy, 
mystery, melodrama, farce, romance, tragedy. 
Those which have a definite love interest, or 
mysteries with an unusual twist, are particularly 
desirable. While the happy ending is not essential 
it is generally conceded to be better box-office. 
In every case, the play must be original, not an 
adaptation of screen plays or magazine fiction. 
No infringement of copyrighted material is allow- 
able. 

“In First Nighter programs, total time available 
is seventeen to eighteen minutes, divided into 
three acts of about equal length. Grand Hotel 
scripts run about twenty minutes, divided into two 
acts, or a series of scenes with musical interludes. 


“Approximately 150 words of dialogue should 
be allowed for each minute. Time must be allowed 
also for transitions or elaborate sound effects. Acts 
should end on a note of suspense to carry interest 
to the following action. The story should be told 
simply and clearly, with plenty of action and 
incident. But keep the plot itself simple with in- 
terest focused on few characters. 


“It is seldom desirable to have more than four 
or five characters. First Nighter, starring Don 
Ameche, and Grand Hotel, starring Anne Seymour, 
find that the most suitable plays are those written 
with the personalities of the stars in mind. Since 
both are firmly established in their respective roles, 
they should not be presented in unfavorable char- 
acterizations except in the early stages of a 
story, where they may be misjudged. In the end, 
hero and heroine should have the sympathy of 
the audience. 


“A few pointers: 


“1. ‘Plant’ your characters as soon as possible 
after their entrance. Tell WHO and WHAT 


they are in as few words as you can. 


nN 


MOTIVATE all your characters. Radio 
drama has a short playing time; unessential 
characters clog action and waste time. Put 
them into action, let them reveal their char- 
acters and motives by their lines and action. 
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Study under 4 


MASTER TEACHER 
| 


—if you want to 
SUCCEED 
in Writing 





DR. BURTON 





Only the best instruction in the principles of creative 
writing, and the finest criticism of your own work,— 
will produce greatest results for you! 

Dr. Richard Burton has devoted his lifetime to the 
study, practice and teaching of English, Drama and 
Writing. He has taught at five great Universities. He 
has also won prominence as a newspaper editor, literary 

itic lecturer, author and as a member of important 
literary organizations Pulitzer Prize Committee (for 
17 years), National Institute of Arts and Letters, Book 
League of America and others. 

Of all Dr. Burton’s literary achievements, his rarest 
gift is the ability to transmit knowledge and under- 
standing to his students in a vivid, inspiring way. His 
rich experience, seasoned judgment and rare teaching 
ability are all available to you through this unusual home 
study course... 


] Creativ fF Oniti ng 
This complete, practical, up-to-date course includes 
the Short Story, Newspaper Features and Articles. You 
receive individual personal criticism of all your lessons, 
including eight of your short stories. 
“IT want to tell you,’’ writes May Hall Thompson, 
“that since finishing Dr. Burton’s Course I have sold 20 


stories, besides several poems. The Course is indeed 
thorough and practical.’ 


FREE—Dr. Burton's Analysis Test 


Do you believe you may have an aptitude for writing 
that — properly developed and trained — would enable 
you to make money in this fascinat- 
ing work? Why not get the impar- 
tial, frank opinion of an experienced 
critic? Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and 
present writing ability. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”’ 
—‘‘the best criticism my work has ever 
had’’—‘‘you hit on my weaknesses,” are 
typical comments from those who have 
taken this test. 
Send coupon now 
salesman will call. 









. no obligation, no 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1002-6 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test_and information 


about the Richard Burton Course in Creative Writing, 
without obligating me in any way. 


PE iene aceane as Conan caeae was udsaseuseeteueee saseamcaie 


RL. cua ncntaikwe Sue swh esa’ Maee baa Angee sea eee Cet ee 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 





Do you want real results or only gaudy claims I 
only one thing—take your artistic and commercial fi 
ability, whatever it may be, and increase it. 1 promise 
only sincere work to make you feel your fees to me 
were a very good investment. Honest diagnosis of your 
prospects; thorough constructive criticism of fiction a 
articles: a “‘one-man’’ course of instruction—no set pro- 


ram, but entirely determined by your individual needs 
No assistants, marketing, poetr plays or scenarios. An 
intensive four-lesson course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Co e aims to set youon your 
feet and teach you to walk alone, guarding against me- 
chanical rules, meeting your i 3 












1al needs sack of 
me are 25 years as magazine e (Adventure, Delin- 
eator, etc.) and 6 as independent teacher ar id critic; my 
standing is known particularly as finder and developer of 
new writers; my three books are standard Write for 
Booklet B, Special service for advanced writers, 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 














AUTHORSHIP 


Intensive training in sensory and mood writ 
ing, story planning, and production technique 
through building of subconscious habits. Psy- 
chological analysis of writing personality with 
reference to potential markets. Endorsed by 
leading writers. 
“The most beautiful site in America’ 

Come for a month this Fall. Write for rates 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE 





California 





Berkeley _ 





FREE GIFT 


With orders amounting to $1.25 a combin 
lighter given FREE. Kraft Envelopes 28 It 





and 25 9x12, $1.00; 25 614x9% and 25 6x9, 70c; 50 No. 10 
and 50 No. 11, 85c; 12 of each size, 72 envelopes, $1.00 
Ribbons 45c. Free gift offer good until Oct, 31, Order now. 


West of Rockies add 10% 
LEE E. GOOCH 


Box 202 Dept. D. HERNANDO, MISS. 














There ARE Shortcuts To Success 


My practical course in THE FUNDAMENTALS OF STORY 
WRITING will shorten ere at rer and and “guide you to 
success. Reasonable ie your individual needs. 
Collaboration. oo n caiee SaeEvion: My pupils are 
selling stories worked out in collaboration with me. I can 
help YOU. Write for details today. 


DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Douglas, Wyoming 











NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — PLAYS 
"The Service Every Writer Wants" 
You Get 
Creative Analysis Based on 15 Years’ Experience. 
Also Notations Made Directly In Script. 
Expert Sales Help and Generous Trial Offer. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


3 Felton Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














AGNES M. REEVE 


Reader, Critic, Author's Agent 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
REVISION 
TYPING 
MARKETING FACILITIES 


We show writers how to slant their stories, articles, 
poetry, for certain publications, and teach beginners the 
new technique and how to meet editorial requirements. 
We maintain a Sales Department. 


Book Manuscripts 
Criticized, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 


Send for catalogue. 


Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 





WRITER’S 
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DicEst 


3. Remember, action is more entertaining than 
talk. Long conversations, unbroken by ac- 
tion, are tedious. Movement, change, the 
introduction of sound effects, all add color 
and interest. 

4. Establish your situation quickly, on the first 
page, if possible. Let your audience know 
what problem confronts your characters. A 
snappy beginning goes a long way to make 
a good play. 

5. Don’t shift scenes 
during any one act. 

6. Sound is the sole medium of expression. 
The audience can’t see, they must be told 
things in terms of sound. Remember this. 

7. Radio drama is an intimate form of enter- 
tainment, therefore, the dialogue should be 
natural, not stiff and stagey. Use REAL 
people in your story, not wooden dolls. 

8. A small orchestra is used for both programs, 

so if you understand music and want to use 
do so. Mr. Ameche has a pleasant voice 

and has successfully put over roles in which 
he appeared as song writer, night-club en- 
tertainer, etc. 


unnecessarily, especially 


“When a program designed for all members 
of an average family, obviously certain subjects 
must be excluded. This imposes a definite limita- 
tion upon the plot, but the rule must be observed 
regardless. Some of the restrictions follow: 

“1. Sex. This includes the “triangle” situation 

and any cynical handling of divorce. 
2. Profanity. 
3. Drunkenness, the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor, and smoking by women. 
4. Discussion of controversial subjects, except 
in a general way, as religion and politics. 
5. The presentation of crime in a way which 
appears to glorify the lives or acts of crim- 
inals, 

6. Long discussions on points of psychology 

or science, which are quite undesirable. 

“It would make the task easier if you were 
to tune in to the Campana programs, for the plays 
produced can be used as working models.” 

The First Nighter programs took to the air on 
September 4th, at the usual time, Friday night, 
ten o'clock, WEAF and the Red network of the 
NBC. 

Grand Hotel concludes its vacation on October 
4th, returning to its old accustomed time, Sunday 
evening, 6:30, WJZ, and the Blue network of 
the NBC. 

Follow these instructions with care and intelli- 
gence, and something is bound to happen. Good 
luck to you! 

Scripts, in case you forgot, may be sent to 
either program, in care of Mr. F. G. Ibbett, 
\udrey Moore and Wallace, advertising agency, 

10 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

- - 

A recent letter which came to my desk is also 

herewith reprinted: 
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“Dear Mr. Spatz: 

“Will you kindly announce in your column that 
Playcrafters are not buying any scripts at pres- 
ent? We have contracted for all that we can 
am sung the coming season and will not con- 


As a result of your market os we did get quite 
a bit of good material, but we did find that many 
writers sent us rejects from First Nighter and 
Grand Hotel. Naturally, these plays can’t be used 
for us as full half hour features. We will appreciate 
it if your writers will think of this in the future. 

Playcrafters, 

Jacx B. PLuM-ey, Director, 
200 Oakland Ave., 
Audubon, N. J.” 


* * aa 


A reader of this column writes to tell me that 
she has difficulty in cing her — ring true 
because she doesn’t Pe w how to tell the listeners 
who her characters are, what they are doing, and 
where they are ete 
be done early in 2nd in as few words as 
possible, yet when she tries to do it, it sounds 
stilted and artificial, just as though se informa- 
tion were stuck in like a sore thumb. That’s a 
typical beginner-diffic 





it. She knows that this must 
} 








The trick is to tell Who, What, Why, and 
Where in such a way as to make it really part 
of the story. In a recent play of mine, for ex- 





ample, a scene took 
liner in the middle of the Atlaz Sound effects 
laid part of the scene and the line: “It’s windy 
here, on deck . . .” completed the picture. It 
was windy, the wind played a part in the story, 
and it was perfectly natural for the character to 
mention it. 


deck of an ocean 








In a few words, the characters were identified. 
“Good evening, Captain,” immediately told the 
listeners that one man was the captain of the liner 
A few words from the and the other 
man’s reason for being in the story was made 
clear. He was a detective, sent by an agency in 
New York, to trail a certain woman who was on 
board. Who, What, Why, and Where, all an- 


swered, in a few sentences. 
* * * 








WORL—at Boston, Mass., has recently made con- 
nections with a svndicate and henceforth will 
purchase its scripts through this company. 

WGAL—at Lancaster, Pa., uses an occasional 
script, usually the half hour length. The script 
editor here knows his business, consequently 
the standard, for a 100-watt station, is very high 

WHBY—Green Bay, Wis., deals largely through 
established syndicates, too. If a good free lance 


script were to come along, they might buy. 

WWAE—Hammond, Indiana, is reported to be 
on the market for script material. The notice 
came to my desk to late for verification before 
this issue went to press, so the sensible thing to 
do would be to inquire before submitting. This 
is a 100-watter. 
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Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 





“The Writer’s Market” 


- +» « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


HE only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer's market directory is the 1936 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 


writers. 
This is the fifth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930 In this book we have put out many 


new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

Why do professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 
book. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 

@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Registrar of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 

Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
pears in The 1936 Writer’s Market. You can profit 
from this book. 


ORDER TODAY 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

C] Send me postpaid one copy of “The 1936 Writer’s 
Market.’ I enclose $3.00. 

(] Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST and send me = tpaid one copy of 
“The 1936 Writer’s Mar I enclose $4.00 


payment in full 


Name 
Address 


City ‘ State 


My subscription is 


7] new C) renewal ] extension 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers. 








General, Literary, Fiction 


The American Scholar, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York City. William A. Shimer, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are interested in scholarly, non-technical articles 
and essays on literature, art, science, economics, 
politics, education, etc., about 3500 words in 
length. Also brief accounts of scholarly scientific 
projects. Photographs, woodcuts, and line cuts of 
noted scholarly persons or of historic and esthetic 
significance. A few exceptionally good short o 
long poems. We report immediately and pay from 
$5 to $50 an article, on acceptance.” 


The American Spec tator, 132 West 3lst Street, 
New York City. Max Lehman, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘‘We need ar- 


ticles, essays, stories, up to 2000 words. Articles 
must be factual, well-written for America’s most 
intelligent audience, though. They must deal 


preferably with topics which have not been written 
about time and again. The American Spectator is 
noted for the originality, brilliance, timeliness, and 
importance of its material. No subject is outside 
its province. The magazine takes a strong stand 
on outstanding issues, and writers who have some- 
thing to say, may say it here more fearlessly than 
in any other American publication. Essays up to 
2000 words ; short stories, up to 2000 words (these 
must not be the usual slick magazine trash) ; some 
poetry. Photographs, cartoons dealing with issues 
of the day. We report within two weeks and pay 
lec and up on publication.” 


The Booklover, High Springs, Florida. Irving 
Thomas, Editor. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; 
$2 a year. Devoted to poetry, short stories and 
feature articles. ‘Prose must not exceed two thou- 
sand words. Poetry four to twenty-four lines. We 
also use etchings or wood-cuts not to exceed 5% 
x 7 inches. Postage must be included if material 
is to be returned. We have no respect for post- 
card inquiry or requests for free copies. We use 
photographs of an interesting type and of general 
interest. Snapshots are acceptable if interesting. 
We report on manuscripts on date of publication, 
and pay 2c a word for prose, twenty-five cents a 
line for poetry.” 


Eve, 80 Eighth Avenue, New York City. C. 
Belle Makarius, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. The only national Jewish 
women’s magazine. 

“We like timely articles of interest to women ; 
general in theme and with an appeal to all women, 
2000 to 3000 words in length. Short stories, dra- 


matic but not sordid or morbid, 2500 to 3500 
words. Serials from 30,000 to 60,000 words. 
These do not have to be pointed to the Jewish 
market necessarily. No German stories, however, 
except as they might deal with present day condi- 
tions. No photographs; no poetry. We report 
within a week or two, and pay $25.00 for stories 
and articles on publication. Serials arranged for 
at approximately one cent a word.” 


Practical Psychology Monthly, 105 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Gorham Munson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
need inspirational essays; interviews with success- 
ful people; articles on practical psychology ; ‘hu- 
man interest’ stories; personal experience stories, 
1000 to 3000 words. No photographs; no poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
I 


pay Y2c a word, on publication.” 


Promenade, 40 East 34th Street, New York 
City. Letitia Chaffee, Editor. Issued monthly. 
Issued to guests of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and 
mailed to homes of guests who have requested it. 
Not sold. Largely staff-written or by regular con- 
tributors. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks and pay 1¥c a word, after publication.” 


Ringmaster, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Harry McGuire, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 35c a copy; $2 for six issues ; $3.50 for 
twelve issues . 

“We like fresh, vivid, and subtle prose dealing 
with personalities in the events of the day. No 
fiction or poetry. Word length, 2000 to 2500 
words. Also word sketches of definite current 
personalities, 350 to 400 words. Photographs must 
be exclusive, character revealing studies of promi- 
nent people. No poetry. Payment is 3c a word, 


on publication.” 


The Southern Review, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Charles W. Pipkin, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 75c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. We like literary and critical 
material, articles, fiction, and verse. No photo- 
graphs. We report as soon as possible and pay 
on publication ; 35c a line for verse ; $6.65 a page 


for prose.” 


Yankee, Dublin, New Hampshire. Romm Sag- 
endorph, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. ‘“‘We use anything in the ‘Yankee’ 
manner, not over 5000 words. Activities or stories 
about Yankees living in places other than New 
England. Photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts promptly and pay from Ic to 2c a word; 
50c for photographs, on acceptance.” 
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Pulp Paper Markets 
Confession Books 


Ace-High Western, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Willard Crosby, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
shorts of 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes 9000 to 
12,000 words ; novels, 15,000 to 18,000 words. For 
all lengths, we want dramatic, fast-moving stories 
of the old west. We occasionally buy dramatically 
written fact articles. No photographs; no verse. 
We report within ten days, and pay lc a word, on 
acceptance.” 

All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York 
City. Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy; $6.00 a year. ‘We are in the market 
for romantic love stories of the following lengths: 
shorts, around 5000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 
10,000 to 15,000 words; short serials, 25,000 to 
30,000 words. Our stories must be written in the 
third person, from the heroine’s point of view. 


Photographs are not used. No verse. We pay 
lc and up, on acceptance ; new writers on publi- 
cation.” 


Clues-Detective Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Fl. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. ‘We are 
interested in shorts up to 5500 words; novelettes, 
9,000 to 15,000 words. We report on manuscripts 
within four wecks and pay lc a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. “We want 
thrilling, action-packed adventure stories not ex- 
ceeding 6000 words. Prefer American heroes, 
though action can be planted anywhere in the 
world. The element of individual conflict, of the 
hero overcoming great obstacles to win, is always 
desired, and action should never be subjugated to 
admosphere. Let the action itself create the 
atmosphere. Payment is one cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Complete Northwest Novel, 100 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Michael Ivan, Editor. Issued six 
times a year; 15c a copy. “We like novels from 
50,000 to 75,000 words; shorts from 2000 to 10,- 
000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 25,000 
words ; short novels from 30,000 to 40,000 words. 
Good strong action stories, intelligently written, 
with the major emphasis on characterization and 
suspense. We report within four weeks, and pay 
Y,c a word for shorts; others by arrangement.” 

Detective Action Stories, Popular Publications, 
250 East 42nd Street, New York City. Ralph 
Perry, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “We use complete stories of from one 
thousand to two thousand words, emphasizing 
characters of unusual personality in dramatic situa- 
tions rather than the details of the crime. No 
deductive stories. True stories by arrangement, 
not over 6500 words. No photographs; no poetry. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay 1c a word, on publication.” 


Ocroser, 1936 
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M. Howard Lane, of 
Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia, who is making a 
name for himself with 
his stories about South 
America, is one of a 
large number of clients 
who depend upon my 
help. Nothing | say 
about myself can mean 
as much to you as what 
writers say about me. 





RRR ee ae oad 
“Pve Struck Pay-Dirt! 
me 

ve Struck Pay-Dirt! 

thanks to you,” writes Mr, Lane. “I’ve dealt with 

plenty of agents and critics, and I don’t need to 

tell you that when you find a man who sells for you 

soon after you've gone to him, you've struck pay- 

dirt ...I1 can well believe that your other writers 
sell to every magazine group on the stands. 

“In the past two months, you have doubled my 
earning capacity... you have taught me really how 
to slant a story for a specific market... Only a 
critic like yourself, who is also a writer, could 
understand what I am trying to accomplish. 
Best of all, you have passed on to me tips hot 
from your friends in editorial chairs. I loved what 
you told me about the wide-open spaces in next 
month’s magazine schedules! Sending me these 
up-to-the-minute tips by telegraph is a life saver. 
Out on the west coast that timeliness means 
something!” 

“That timeliness” means everything! My clients 
write as they like ; but once I know what they do 
best, they are in line for my hurry calls. 

Tell me about yourself ; let me determine what 
markets would best suit your capabilities. I'll help 
you as I help my other clients, giving you the same 
sincere, friendly criticism and marketing. My ex- 
perience with several thousand writers has made 
every one of your writing difficulties familiar to 
me. May I show you how much my warn, per- 
sonal interest can mean to you? 

My sales commission is 10%. My rates for per- 
sonal, detailed analysis, suggested revision, and ex- 
perienced marketing of your manuscripts are: 
Stories, articles, books and plays, $1 up to 4,000 
words ; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Over 
50,000 words, $24 for all lengths. Poems, 50c 
each. Radio scripts: Prices on application. Re- 
submission free—always. 

After my first few sales for you, I drop all read- 
ing fees. If you have sold five manuscripts to 
recognized markets, I have a special offer for you. 

Send me your manuscripts now, and be sure to 
tell me about yourself. Drop in to see me if you 
can, or write me for further details. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 


Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Print Your Work 
10c a Thousand Copies! 


[= 


Complete 
Postpaid SS 





Guaranteed 





S: 
YNDICATE your ™ 
writings to the news- 
papers and magazines 
issue house organs for local _~ r 
firms . produce eed “LK 
‘ political material ~ 
print the advertising matter 
or a literary service 
or other homework business of your own! 


a 


a 
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Grasp the 
001 profit opportunities awaiting any writer through 


owning a dependable letter duplicator! 


PRINT-O-PRESS—amazi ng new 
anyone can use—eqt juiy 
Precision’ built. Full 8 1” t g Tru rotary a 
Portable; cleanly; fast. Prints colors—many exc 
features. 

Details of fourfold profits on reques 
tory Price subject to advan Rt 
yours complete and POSTP All 
tionally guaranteed. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. 1065, Silverton, Ohio 


Typel less Stencil Printer 
0 equir 


of ) 





ive 





vecial Introd 1c 
5 y for 


uncondi- 































| MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Clean, accurate typing on quality bond paper. Quick, 
Careful Service. Minor corrections if requested. Carbon 
and duplicate outside pages free. 30c per 1000 words. 
Mailed flat. Inquiries invited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MAJESTIC TYPING SERVICE 
1411 Clinton Avenue, New York City 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. 
Mailed flat. Forty cents 1.000 words. 20 per cent discou 
over 10,000. Poetry, lc per line. Quality work since 1932. 


NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

















UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


Respectfully requested by New York book 
publisher—Free, prompt editorial report— 
National selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 


PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45 New York City 


PPD D DD DDD DDADAD ADD ed 


280 Broadway, New 
Editor. Issued 
“We need short 
novelettes, 12,000 to 
15,000 words ; 20,000—seldom used. 
Must be equal in value to a novelette and one or 
Serials: Each part must end with 

emotional ‘“‘curtain” except the last part 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 
York City. H. A. McComas, 
weekly ; 10c a copy; $4 a year. 
tories up to 6000 words; 


short novels, 


two shorts. 


strong 


which must end with a powerful smash action- 
emotional climax. We prefer synopsis to be sub- 








mitted with the manuscript—synopsis for each 
part, including the conclusion. Length: six parts, 
12,000 words Other lengths by arrange- 
vent. Fact stories are rrangement, for 
content and length. Prefer that they be 
5000 words. No serials. Fillers, 
200 words.” 


each 
done by a 


short—not ove1 
around 


) to 300 words; preferably 

Detective and Murder Mysteries, 1008 West 
York Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mark ' 
Pattie, Edito: Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy 


‘“‘We want short stories with detective or law offi- 








cial lead who els one or more mysterious 
which are committed under unusual or 

ci I S Lengths, 3000 to 6000 

ovelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; novels, 

20,000 to 25,000 words. We report within ten 


days, and pay one-third cent a word promptly on 


Ly: . ” 
iblication. 


Dime Mystery Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a vear. “We use 
to 6000 words; novelettes up to 16,000 
Mystery, with horror or terror element. 
Stories must be plot and construction, 
weird and unusual, the 


shorts up 


‘ 1 
words 


sound 


but the inclusion of the 


bizarre, is permissible Strong action and char- 
acterization desirable. Locking for new writers. 
No photos; no verse. We report on manuscripts 


within two weeks, and pay lc and up on ac 
ceptance.”’ 

Double Action Western, 165 Franklin Street, 
' ; Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued 


We use western 





nine times a year; 15c a copy. 








rts fr 2500 to }0 words ; 10,000 to 20,000 

lete book length novels from 

ds. Action stories, but not 

the ordinary s g stuf . E 1asis on char- 

acterizations rather than intricate plots, although 

the plot is im ant Report on manuscript 

within four weeks, and pay Yc a word for shorts 
and novelettes. Novels by arrangement.” 






Avenue, New York City. 
o1 “We want detective 
featuring G-men, Secret 


ectors, Immigration Off- 
cers, and all branches of government police serv- 
ice. Fast-moving, packed-with-action stories are 
preferred Leneths from 2000 to 6000 words in 
of about 8000 words preferred, 
although exce pliona 
JOO words. Pay 


nen? 


shorts Novelettes 
lly good ones may run to 15,- 
usual Street & Smith 


nt is at 
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Gay Parisienne, Dover, Delaware. Issued month- 


ly; 25c a copy. We want short stories, 3000 to 
3500 words. French, Parisian or Continental Lo- 
cale, lively, peppy themes, gay dialogue, surprise 
endings. Light, humorous verse, French atmos- 
phere. We report in two weeks, and pay Yac a 
word on publication; 25c a line for verse.” 

G-Men, 22 West 48th Street, New York City 
Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.20 a year. “We use all types of stories 
dealing with the FBI. Shorts, 1000 to 6000 
words ; novelettes, 7000 to 10,000 words. Reports 
are prompt, and payment is le a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


International Detective Cases, 


551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Robert Borden, Editor 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a vear. “We 


use true detective cases with a foreign background, 
from 5000 to 8000 words in length. No photo 
graphs. Pays lc a word, on publication.” 


La Paree Stories, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. ‘“‘We want short stories, 
3000 to 3500 words in length. French, Parisian 
or Continental locale, lively peppy themes, gay dia- 
logue, surprise endings. Light humorous verse 
with a French atmosphere. Reports in two weeks 
and pays Yec a word; 25c a line for verse, on 
publication.” 


Dover, Delaware. 


Love and Romances, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Henry Lieferant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We like 
strong dramatic stories written with conviction and 
portraying life realistically and truthfully. Strong 
and romantic love element; courtship stories, and 
stories of young marriage especially welcome. All 
stories must be based on truth. Length, 2000 to 
7500 words. Serials, 15,000 to 25,000 words in 
length, are welcome. Preferably in three or four 
parts. Payment depends on the merit of the 
work.” 

Love Book, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Jane Littell, Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We are interested in seeing 
romantic love stories, from three to ten thousand 
words long. No photographs; very little verse. 
We report on manuscripts as soon as possible, and 
pay one to two cents a word, on acceptance.” 


Pep Stories, Dover, Delaware. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy. ‘We like short stories, 3000 to 3500 
words. They must be snappy, peppy stories, sex 
angle predominant but not over-emphasized. Lots 
of light dialogue, intelligent plots, novel surprise 
endings. Also light verse, somewhat humorous or 
clever, is considered. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay Y2c a word; 25c a line 
for verse, on publication.” 

Popular Detective, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
mystery, crime, detective stories. Shorts, 1000 to 
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Beginners 


Only 
SR 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a_ selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere students 
will be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elementals in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smooth paper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few se- 
crets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
rented to those students not owning 
one. As the next class will start soon, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you, await sincere inquitries. 








= WRITER’S DIGES1 

s 22 East 12rH Street 

® CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 

Writing. This put me under no obligation. 
ME dagsbuectbeecces she sonseeobesteceseeecneeee 
eS eae ae eee pt rere repre nr rr 
CUE a sacle ducicvceade ede dge epee ame PBs dscscencesn 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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u If it can be sold, 
I can sell it.” 


I have a great respect for most 
of the gentlemen engaged in 
teaching the art of writing. It is 
a full-time, man-sized job. One 
requiring special qualifications. 
Most of these gentlemen do have 
a “sales service.” Obviously, if 
they devote MOST of their time 
and talents to teaching, the sales 
service can be only a part of 
their business. 


Having tried—unsuccessfully— 
to sell your own work, you will 
probably admit that SELLING 
is also a full-time, man-sized 
job, requiring special abilities. 


Lacking the ability to teach, I do 
not even try. BUT I CAN 
SELL. Therefore a sales service 
is not merely a PART of my 
business. It is the whole 
business. 


May I suggest if you need in- 
struction, to go to a specialist, 
one who devotes his entire time 
to teaching. If you require a 
sales service, turn your work 
over to a man who specializes in 


SELLING. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


MANUSCRIPT SALES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


644 West Garfield Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
15 Park Row, Suite 1230,New York,N. Y. 











6000 words; novelettes, 7000 to 10,000 words; 
short novels, 15,000 words, maximum. Reports are 


prompt, and payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Real Northwest Adventures, 100 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Michael Ivan Editor. Issued six 
15c a copy. “We need novels from 
shorts from 2000 to 10,- 
000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 25,000 
words ; short novels from 30,000 to 40,000 words. 
Good strong action stories, intelligently written, 
with the major emphasis on characterization and 
suspense. We report within four weeks, and pay 
'2c a word for shorts, others by arrangement.” 


times a year; 
50,000 to 75,000 words ; 


Real Western, 165 Franklin Street, New York 
City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued nine times 
a year. ‘We like western shorts from 2500 to 
6000 words; 10,000 to 20,000 words; and com- 
plete book length novels of from 50,000 to 65,000 
Action stories, but not the ordinary slam- 
bang stuff. Emphasis on characterizations rather 
than intricate plots, although the plot is important. 
Reports on manuscripts within three to four weeks, 
and payment is Yec a word for shorts and novel- 


Wwol ds. 


Novels by arrangement.” 


ettes. 


Romantic Range, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Citv. F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Western love fic- 
tion. ‘‘We desire stories that are 5500 words in 
length for shorts ; 9000 to 15,000 words for novel- 


ettes. No photos. We consider verse, 20 lines or 
less. We report on manuscripts within four weeks, 
and pay lc a word for prose, 25c a line for verse, 


on acceptance 


Scarlet 1008 West York Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mark T. Pattie, Ed- 
itor. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. ‘We like 
stories with a bodily 
charms and wit win her riches, power or revenge. 
Lengths, 3000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000 words; novels, 20,000 words. We re- 
port promptly, within ten days, and pay one-third 
cent a word, on publication.” 


Adventuress, 


glamorous heroine whose 


Scarlet Confessions, 1008 West York Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. M. T. Pattie, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy. ‘We print confession 
stories of real life, treated rather frankly, but 
without obscenity or sordidness, written in the first 
person. Lengths, 3000 to 10,000 words, occasion- 
ally longer with material. Reports 
within ten days, and pay one-third cent a word, 


exceptional 


on publication.” 


The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. John L. Nanovic, Editor. “We con- 
sider this the outstanding detective magazine of 
the day, furnishing a wide-open market, especially 
for new and unknown authors, for a detective 
story paced for the modern reader. Detectives 
or police officers may be the heroes; the villain 
must always be a crook. Our pages do not cater 
to the criminal; do not show how crime is done, 
but how it is uncovered. We keep away from 
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COLLABORATE 


crooked police officials or detectives ; are not inter- 
ested in stories of gangsters. We want stories of 
clever detective work done by officials who are 
not afraid to risk their lives in the performance 
of their duties. Lengths should not exceed 6000 
words, and can start from as low as 1500 words. 
Payment, one cent a word on acceptance.” 


Snappy, Dover, Delaware. Issued monthly ; 
a copy. “We want short stories, 3000 to 
words. These should be light, snappy stories, sex 
angle somewhat emphasized. Intelligent but not 
too involved as to plot—lots of dialogue, novel 
surprise endings. Light, humorous verse up to 
16 lines. We report within two weeks, and pay 
Yc a word; 25c a line for verse, on publication. 


25¢ 
3500 


The Spider, Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. Roger Terrill, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
feature a lead novel, which is written on contract. 
We also use two shorts an issue, concerning one 
man against the underworld. No photographs; no 
poetry. We report within two weeks, and pay Ic 
and up, a word, on acceptance.” 


Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Helen MacVichie, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in- 
stories with situations in 





terested in modern love 
which any vital, romantic girl of today might find 
herself, either innocently or through recklessness. 
Dangerous situations from which she emerges, 
through her own integrity, unscathed in virtue. 
Lengths are 1500 to 5000 for shorts; 10,000 to 
20,000 for novelettes ; 30,000 to 50,000 for serials. 
We report within two weeks and pay Ic to 1¥%c 
a word, on acceptance. Always enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for return of manuscripts 


Thrilling Detective, 22° West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We need 
crime, mystery, detective stories. Lengths: shorts, 
1000 to 6000 words; novelettes, 7000 to 10,000 
words; short novels, 15,000 to 20,000 words. We 
report promptly, and pay Ic a word, up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Thrilling Love, 22 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. ‘‘We use love stories, 
1000 to 6000 words long. Novelettes are 7000 to 
10,000 words long; short novels are i5,000 to 
20,000 words. We report promptly and pay Ic 
a word, up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Mystery, 22 West 48th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. Horror-terror tales. 
Lengths: 1000 to 6000 words for shorts; 7000 to 
10,000 words for novelettes. Reports are prompt. 
Payment is one cent a word, on acceptance. 


Thrilling Ranch Stories, 22 West 48th Street. 
Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c¢ a 
copy ; $1.80 a year. ‘“‘We use western love stories, 






diately contact Editorial Buyers for y 


Sales Service. Your original Manusc 
Idea. The Nathale (pronounced Nat 


original plot structures; true-to-life 
may be submitted in any form. Only 


sales contacts. When Collaboration 
script is Re-created, Developed, and 


editors, and publishers everywhere. 


If your Manuscript is salable in its original version, I imme- 


script is not salable as you have written it, we go to market 
via a Nathale Collaboration, 70% of the cost of which is paid 
not by you but by the Editor who buys your script. You 
receive 70% of the Proceeds. I receive 20% of the Proceeds 
for Creative Assistance plus 10% of the Proceeds for my 


the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; unique 
the Author. No courses or criticisms for sale. Nation-wide 


Nathale Studios. For Reading and Report, enclose $1 for 
each 3,000 words or fraction thereof. After 40,000 words 
enclose $14 regardless of length. Recommended by writers, 
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ou. But if your Manu- 


tipt supplies the Story 
—al’) Studios supply 


dialogue, etc. Scripts 
your name appears as 


begins, your Manu- 
Ghost-written in the 





se in Liberty, Collier’s, True Story, 


rot Publications. Subscribed and Sworn 





the following Affidavit has been acknowledged by a duly author- 
ized Notary Public: ‘‘The undersigned affiant deposes and says 
that Nathale Clients, Collaborators, and Affillates have ap- 

etheart, Modern Romances, Western Trails and other lead- 


day of May, 1936. Mattie G. Stirling, Notary Public.’’ 


Love Story, Household, 
to before me this 11th 





4—44th Avenue San F 


- RALPH NATHALE 













BOUNDED MANUSCRIPT 
BROKER (Since 1929) 


rancisco, California 








DEL REY MANUSCRIP 


FAIR ENOUGH? 


TYPING—You want the best; I have it. On your first 
ms. send only 20 cents a thousand words (which in- 
cludes postage one way), state if you want your original 
returned, and I'll prove my claim. 


Box 731, Franklin Station, W: 


T SERVICE 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 











I ENJOY TYPING MANUSCRIP 


terest in such work, doing it ac 
thousand words, including carbon 
Discount on 10,000 words and over. 


JOHN W. GO 
341 E. Okmulgee St. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For this reason I usually get repeat orders. 35c a 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 





TS, and take an in- 
curately and neatly. 


and return postage. 


LD 











The 
Includes 20 samples ane Geaee 
Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





RADIO WRITING Ps “Radio —" and How 
by 





to-date text on radio 


Peter Dixon. 
ty. Price $2.00 from 











as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want —to get ahead 
comet == you want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to adv ance in your present 

tion—read * “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free. 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning pow 





“ 


er 

It also explains how you can, by.a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Ac ivertising. T ° send this booklet should 


prove to be an evening well spen 


Send your name and address aa this free booklet will 


be sent at once. No obligation. 





PAGE-DAVIS ScHOm. tie @ Dept. 3057) 









3601 Michigan Ave s7 Chicago, Wl. 
Send FREE booklet * "Sue cess in Advertising’’, and full information. 
Name -—-——_—_—_-__-— — 

pO . 

City State. 
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WRITER’S 











WANTED 





Writers 


Everywhere 
Photographers 


Cartoonists 


Write for full particulars. Do not send any 
material until you have received full infor- 
mation from— 


Tab-American 


A National Weekly Journal 


Box 10, 1430 South Penn Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





First number out about the middle of October 











How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self - expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Novel Writing, Juvenile 
DR. ESENWEIN Writing, Article Writing, 
News Writing, Versification, 
Play Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Special 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty years of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 


Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories; have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 


just what you 


Our moderately priced courses offer 
frank, honest 


are seeking —construc tiv 2 crit K ism ; 
practical advice; real teaching 


Our large full 


illustrated catalog giving 
articulars and a sample copy of the 
NRITER’S MONTHLY will be sent 


free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 


DIcEST 


from either cowboy or girl’s angle. Lengths are 
1000 to 6000 words for shorts ; 7000 to 8000 words 
for lettes ; and 20,000 words for short novels. 
We report promptly, and pay lc a word, up, on ac- 
ceptance 

True Experiences, 122 
York City. H Lieferant, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use 
strong dramatic stories written with conviction and 
sige life realistically and truthfully. Strong 
element desired. All stories must be based on 

Lengths, 2,000 to 7500 words. Serials 
15,000 to we are welcome, pre- 
three Payment depends 


nove 


2 East 42nd Street, New 


nry 


love 
truth. 
from 25,000 rds 
ferably 


merit.” 


in four parts 


on 3 
Romances, 122 East 4 

York City. Hen1 Lieferant, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy ; $1.00 a year. Requirements 
are the same as for True Experiences, except that 
especially welcome 


True 2nd Street, New 


stories of voung marriage are 


here. 
I 4€ 

New York City. 

Issued monthly ; 


Roman: » East 42nd Street, New 
Willi iam Jourdan Rapp, Editor. 
$1.50 a year. “We 
true stories, anonymous or real 
profound and significant emo- 
conflicts. Shorts from 3000 to 10,000 
rials from 2 to 5 chapters averaging 
Also, first person short-shorts 
Pays according to merit.” 

Life, 1008 West York Street, Phila- 
M. T. Pattie, Editor. Issued bi- 
acopy. ‘We want action adventure 
of gang life, pre- 
of lead and likeable 
not too much 


5c a copy ; 
nrst 


presenting 


want person 
names, 
tional 

words, Si 


7500 


al 
words each. 


inder 2000 words. 


True Gang 
Pa: 
15c 
novelett 


delphia, 
monthly ; 
shorts and modern 
in 
\ction but 
Girl interest acceptable, but second- 
ds; novelettes, 10,000 to 

We report in ten 
promptly on publi- 


eae i , erate 
erably with member law 
A fry 


i emost, 


ng-bang. 
3000 ¢t 6000 
)0 word 


wo! 


20.000. 


8) 
novels, 


aays, and pay one-third cent, 


cation.’ F 
Journals 
470 Fourth Avenue, New 
Buttenheim, Editor. Issued 
$2 a year. ‘We buy very 
Ours is the municipal 
ncluding the plannin 
sealihes in every de- 
administrative. We 
We report promptly 


Trade 
American City, 
Harold S. 

35c 


li 
t 


icited 
14 
field, ps 


The 
York Cit, 
nonthly ; 
little 
ndc 
and improvement 

artment— governr 

glad to see photographs. 
$7.50 per thousand words, on acceptance.’ 
Business Equipment Top- 
New York City. Thomas 
ed monthly; 25c a copy. 
feature 500 to 800 words, based 
views with buyers or other store 
and presenting some unusual practical 

PI sample adver- 
piece, other material for 
accompany story. We report 
$5 an article, on publica- 


a copy ; a 


unso mate! 


cg 
ig 


ivic 
of 


1ental and 


ay 
eyers Stationer and 
260 Fifth Ave 
‘phy, Editor 
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use stories 
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idea. 


andising 1otographs, 
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illustration 


a week 
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tion.” 
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STUDENT AMERICA 


HARRY MILLER 

‘ White Plains 

H. S. Class °S6. 

Postgraduate stu- 

dent. “‘For progress 
.. in school, I recom- 
* mend a Royal.” 


MARION TRAVIS HELEN COSTELLO 


Freshman, West- ... Sophomore at noted 


che ster Collegiate Cen- eastern college. “A Royal 
4! e want RO \ A i, ter. “A Royal helps to Portable is practically a 


win and hold honor necessity for success at 


QUALITY and 
TOUCH CONTROL* <= ips 


They’re using Royal Portables, these high 
school and college students of today 
using them because they’ve seen it 
proved, again and again, that the girl or 
boy with a Royal Portable invariably 
wins better marks and has far more 
leisure! 


AND HERE IS WHY! On the New Royal Porta- 

ble, there are nearly a score of exclusive improve- 

ments, including Touch Control, Royal’s sensational COSTS NO MORE TO OWN A ROYAL! See 
writing convenience which permits you to adapt in your nearest Royal Portable Dealer. Try all 
stantly the key-tension to your exact finger pressure. three Royal Models. They are reasonably priced 
Actually, typing on this New Royal is easier than and—a Special Educational Budget Plan makes it 
writing by hand! genuinely easy for you to own one immediately. 
FOOTBALL FANS! LISTEN to Eddie Dooley’s ‘‘Predictions’” Thursdays; ‘‘Final Scores” Saturdays (Earliest complete returns). 
See local papers for time. Over C. B. S. Stations: WEEI, WKBW, WBBM, WHK, WJR, WHAS, WABC, WCAU, WJAS KMOX. 
*Trade-mark for key-tension device. Copyright, 1936, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 


| H E NE Ww Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-116 


2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


[) I would like full details of Special Educational Budget Plan 
[) Quote liberal trade-in allowance on my......... See 
Typewriter, Serial Number.... 
[] Please send representative to demonstrate the ‘ew Royal 
Portable. 


PORTABLE Siete ' 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year Vol. 16. No. 12. Entered as second class matter, April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








2 WRITER'S 


SELLS TWO MORE STORIES 








‘Perhaps you will be interested 
earr that 1 have just i 
n fort One of th va 
to The Blue Book, and the other 
va 1 to True Detective My) 
t I fee t ncouraged, f 
! nsider both these mag 
tep in advance f the r [ } 
) 
Darrt E. Jorvan 
»7 Friendship. N.Y 


To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 


Once 


ou, pt re han¢ 


never hear of an ex-write! started, 


OU 
Y ote rs keep on. Have 
a little, or a lot, and paused 
flaw It 


, written 
dissatisfied or 
discouraged at some technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity 


ibered thousa 


Or are vou one of the number 
whose friends sa If you could only write stor 
as vou write letters, vou could be a_ successful 
author!” In either case, uur future as a writ 
largely depends upon what vou are willing to do 
bout it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty cha 
acterization, the confusion of dramatic values 
most of other problems faced at the start b 
ot ise capable writers can | cured 

i first s P t } c 
Arti 





Master writing — by writing 








( Pr ce I ¢ prehensive 
ome 1 in the in I Newspaper Inst 
\r " It i home rse free of sms 1 
ologies It is a system of writing instruction prepared a1 
t by act New Yor ep rs nd e - 
! ) he d anc 1 ng that t 








week 





Week by you are mailed actual assignimet 
if you were being broken in o ropolitat 
Your work is individually corrected na constructively ¢ 
cized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive t-Ha t 
stvle 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interesting 
Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free— entirely withe 


Fill in and send the coupon. Newspape 
Park Avenue, New York 


obligation. 
of America, One 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 





One Park Avenue, New York 
Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further infor- 


I 


mation about writing for profit, as promised 


n Writ dD ovember 
Mr. ) 
Mrs 
Miss ) 
Address 
All correspondence onfidentia Ne ale n will call on 
you 7K6¢ 


Writer’s Digest is your 


DIGEST 


Eight pages more in your WRITER’S DIGEST this 
month! 

Eight pages more of accurate, direct market informa- 
tion. We hope you will benefit from this additional 


data. 

WRITER’S DIGEST needs your assistance to con- 
tinue to add extra pages during the seasons when 
market data is exceptionally heavy. Will you ask a 
fellow writer to buy a copy of this issue from your 
local newsstand? We value and thank you for your 
support.—Ed. 





e Forum | 








SIR 

I have just finished reading “Here in Plain 
Sight” in your October issue of the WriTEr’s Di- 
GEST, and must say that it is the best and most 
instructive article I have read yet in vour valuable 


little magazine. 

Let's have more comparison of stories and arti- 
cles in their original form and as they are accepted 
by the publishers in the magazine every month 
Personally I think this is the most valuable article 


I have ever read, so let’s have more of them 
Epwarp B. TUNSTEAD, 
$415 Dupont Ave., S 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Dicest’s readers submit to us 


Will some of the 
iginal scripts of 2 to 3,000 words that first were 
ctec ind then re-written and sold so that 
thers may proht from comparing the before and 
f os ae 
cer vt SIOLTIS hud? 
Sur 
I « esist sending you the following quo- 
I m the Septe er 25th issue of the De- 





which Writer’s DIGEsT is 
ecommended, as it is so seldom a newspaper here 


comes right out 


ne recommended 

In response to a quer from a reader, Ruth 
\lden wrote in the Free Pre “First of all let 
me advise vou to subscribe for Writrer’s DIGEsT 
nd bi the September number now as it has 


deal of help which I am tempted to 


great 


quote but find too long. You will find the infor- 
nation ou sec k therein.’ 
O. A. NICHOLLS, 
Box 82, Alfred St., Detroit, Mich 

Sir 

Now that you have published “The Magazine 
Fiction Formula” just what, please, else is there 
to say? Boy vou wrapped it up and delivered 
the goods that time If that extra nickel you 
added to the newsstand price gets us one article 
like that a year, I say add another nickel and 
give us a piece like “The Magazine Fiction 
Formula” every month. I’ve been writing and 
selling for a good many years, and I read your 
magazine sometimes tolerantly, sometimes glee- 


fully (when make dumb fool mistakes) and 


ou 


best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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r this 
orma- 
tional 
3 Th: VA 
when 
ask a 
Hi EU'US or Sales 
EN 
Vi | reed ose \\ Last year Dorothy Lewis of Alliance, Ohio, was like you, 
—J | | a . 2 an aspiring writer who had accumulated some rejection slips but 
who hadn’t sold a story. I told her why her manuscripts were 
Plain being rejected, how to improve them. Soon I made a sale for 
s Dr her to Canadian. We kept working, kept improving her stories. 
most Other sales followed. LAST WEEK I SOLD A STORY FOR 
uable | HER TO WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, THE COUN- 
= TRY’S LARGEST CIRCULATION WOMEN’S MAGAZINE! 
epted Mrs. Lewis writes me: “It doesn’t seem possible that the 
ens thing I’ve hoped for so darned hi urd has happened. But it has. 
oe And it hz appened only through you.’ 
Mrs. Lewis is not exceptional. EVERY TEN DAYS THIS 
YEAR I'VE STARTED A NEW WRITER SELLING, SENT 
— HIM A CHECK FOR HIS FIRST STORY! A few of the 
tou magazines using these stories are shown on the left. And I help 
pa the writers continue to sell. 
ind Yesterday I sold another smooth paper short short for Hurd 
Barrett, whose Liberty story was reproduced here last month. 
I’ve just sold a story to Harper’s for a writer who began with 
me without a sale and under my direction has worked up 
i. | through the pulps to Liberty, Collier’s, Redbook and now to 


the country’s biggest literary magazine 











r here What about you? If you want to sel/ I'll help you. No 
ss courses, no textbooks, no time wasted on theories—just help in 
Ruth selling your stories to the magazines you are capable of reaching. 
wath MY METHOD IS ENTIRELY PERSONAL COLLABO- 
it has RATION WITH YOU. A request will bring you complete 
ed to | details. If you enclose a 3c stamp I'll send you—free—a valu- 
infor- | able booklet on short story writing. Better still, send me a 
manuscript for criticism. The fee ($3 for stories under 2,000 
words; $5 for stories of 2,000 to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand 
h { thereafter) will be refunded if the story is salable as it reaches 
me. If it isn’t salable, Pll tell you why, and show you how to 
avoid making the same mistakes again. If it has possibilities, 
ere I’ll show you how to revise it for a sale to a definite market. 
ivered 
i LURTON BLASSINGAME 
article 
‘1 and Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
Tiction of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 
gos 10 East 43rd Street New York City 
glee- 
and | 
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WRITER’S 








WE OFFER 


TO WRITERS WHO REALLY 
WANT TO GO PLACES 


A LIVE WIRE SALES SERVICE 


first 
$12 000 a sr autt X f 
Leisure Forum American Mercury 
Snappy to Woman's World Liberty. 


Thrilling Thrilling 
Story, Sweetheart Stories 


Love, Detective Clues, Al 


ec 


Eugenics, Morrow 


Phoenix 


~ 4 4 
Godwin Vu 


EXPERT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE, 


EDITORIAL REWRITING. 


WE CHARGE NO FEES AFTER MAKING FIVE 
SALES FOR YOU; WE WORK WITH YOU ON 
A STRAIGHT 10% COMMISSION BASIS 


RATES: $ t 
pts. F ns, § h. Your fee refunded 


from our 10°% commission upon sale. 


Write for full information. 


International Publishing 
Service Company 


307 Fifth Ave. New York City 











Di sEST 


every once in a while I read it in a sweat because 


you manage to put in one article all the things 


I’ve felt about writing but couldn't articulate 
plus a lot of things that I hadn’t vet been able 
to grasp. Fella, you’re O. K 
Howarp CHANDLER, 
Baltimcre, Md 
Sir 
W l int t« \ s what did Mr Burns 
JOSEPH JOSEPH, 
Brooklyn, N. \ 
G: 

I ead ou swe m letter and all I can 
say is that vou've never sent out a whale of a 
good story and got it back without a letter of 
comment of anv kind If editors were all vou 

I'd |} selling stuff because it’s good 
SIGMUND Burns, 
Newark, N. J 
send s oO oT ( whales, and if it’s good 
ve ll t ou where to sell it. If it’s potentially 
goor t t 1) st and show you 
I id it and make it 
[f t Y 1 O* \ ou'll have to 
g ind be dis- 
I 
Ex 

I rar In this w ng 
“4 I I enou to 
) I ¢ h aor 

I la I « eted a ,JUU 

¢ ( | l S! ind m d it 
\ Y lt ec tt office of Ed 
Bodin, my agent, on Wednesday morning. Agent 
Bedin « his wav to s«¢ Editor Byrne of Argosy 


} 


for a chat, dropped the ms. off in the 
Editor McComas of Detective Fiction 
\n hour later, on his way ba to his own office, 


office of 


W eekly 





Agent Bod § I tor McComas and learned 
that Long Shot had beer p irchased. 

I call this quick wo! Not too surprising 
for the Munse g ive always given fast, 
courteous reports on material So herewith, an 
orchid to Editor McComas, for the fastest sale 
on record It might be interesting to hear from 
other scribes as to their most rapid sales, or—con- 
trarily——their longest time periods between  sub- 


mittances and check 
RICHARD SALE, 


> Cire ut Re ad, New Rochelle, N if 


Lenniger’s article on the Canadian 
states the “Toronto Star Weekly” 
better than a word. My 
own experience is that they do not pay quite that 
high a rate, although this might apply to authors 


In August 
markets, he 
cent a 


isually averages 


of more established reputation 
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Was 
and 
men 
Rat 
and 
bov 


req 


Sir: 
J 
poet 
wore 
Day 
A 
Inte 
New 
The: 


Chri 


ecause 
things 
iculate 
n able 


Burns 


good 
tially 


idian 
4 kly” 
My 
that 
thors 





NOVEMBER, 


In Will Herman’s article in the same issue of 
the Dicest titled The Juvenile Fiction Field, he 
lists “Onward,” 299 Queen Street, West, Toronto, 
as paying on publication. I have sold numerous 
articles and stories to both “Onward” and “‘The 
Canadian Boy” steadily for the past two vears, and 
I've always received my checques on acceptance, 
not on publicatior 

Another thing: Mr. Herman lists “Onward? 


scripts up to 3,000 words This is 


2.300 to 2,500 words—the 


wanting 
bit too long for it 
former length being better— are the best lengths 
for it Anything below this wordage, however, is 


also welcome. Photographs illustrating articles 
give them a much better chance of having them 
accepted 

I have found your 


All I have ever learned about 


yublication an invaluable 
} 


ny writing. 


asset to ! 
the business and marketing of my material has 
been got from within the pages of the Dices1 
Dennis H. O’SULLIVAN, 
Madison Avenue, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
St 
The tips in Wrtrer s DiGest are usuall most 
accurate. \s a result, I have sold to Practical 
Home E nome several articles outright and a 
if on re lt sis; other Ms to Mot B 
ng, Sch 1 s, Hor Digest, the MacFac 
ler Publicatio junior I fe ind Hot Nev 
\ S aravar My most recent i W 
Going Gall East hich appeat é 
jun 950 Powe I 
Hay ecelve word that two of my poems 
d with the Wom International Associa 
of Aeronautics, in the recent contest 
ounced the Dicrst1 
(One whos hobl is to write 
Doris K. SUTCLIFFE 
sox 199, Fanwood, New Jers 
SM 
Parade f Youth, 1727 K Street, Northwest. 


Washington, D. C., is in the market for boy 


and girl serial stories From two to six install- 


ments ; approximately 2,300 words per installment 
Rate, Yc Adventure 


and action necessary. 


a word, upon publication. 
Hero or heroine must be 
bov or girl under age of 18. Good writing is pre- 
requisite. 

J. Lacey Reynotps, Managing Edito» 
1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 


Sir: 


I have found a splendid market for juvenile 
poetry and juvenile stories, not more than 600 
words long, in the Funior Catholic Messenger of 
Dayton, O. 

Another market I have lately contacted is the 
International Paper Goods Co., 247 Park Ave., 
New York City, which is a greeting card firm 
They have accepted quite a number of four-line 
twenty-five or 


Christmas sentiments of mine at 


w 


1936 





A MAGIC PAPER 

Lp For 

Two - Fingered 
Typists 

‘ EATON'S 

CORRASABLE BOND 





Here is anew bond paper—light 
in weight — opaque — sturdy — 
and with a truly AMAZING 
ERASING QUALITY. 


Typewritten work erases as 
easily as a pencil mark—with an 
ordinary pencil eraser—leaving 
the paper as clean and white 
as new. 


This is the perfect paper for 
authors who like to correct and 
improve their work as they re- 
type it. Endorsed by many 
prominent editors and authors. 


Send for sample today. 


? / 
ons 


CORRASABLE 
BOND 


Dept. 3. 
Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Here is the name of the dealer from whom | 


usually purchase stationery ' 


Here is his address 





And here is a dime. Please send me a 25-sheet ® 
sample of Corrasable. : 
Name : 
Street : 
City oon ssa falboa da abradawaica rt taba 
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More Than Good Plots 
Needed to Sell Stories 


Of course, you must have a good plot in the 
first place. But you must also be able to follow 
through, to develop your theme and to make 
your characters live—with vivid word pictures. 
Select your words carefully—avoiding com- 
monplace words and pkrases with the ever- 
ready help of... 


7mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


THE MODERN AUTHORITY 


... defines every word so that its use and 
meaning can be understood instantly. More 
than 100,000 words and phrases defined; 
3,000 illustrations; large, clear type. 

COLLEGE EDITION, 
1280 PAGES. $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDI- 
TION, 1540 PAGES, $5.00 

At all booksellers 
and staiioners 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
Winston Bldg. Phila., Pa. 













Sensational Values in Writer's Stationery Supplies: 

28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 899x122 and 25 0x12, $1.15; 25 
6x9 and 25 6lextle, 80c; 5O No. 10 and 50 No. 11, 90c 
Combination Assortment: 72 Kraft Envelopes, 12 each above 
6 


sizes, $1.15 


Hammermil! Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 16 Ib 
$1.20 


Franconia Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $1.15 
Merit Rag Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $2.25; 500 sheets 16 Ib., $2.0( 


Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies. 500 sheets 75 
Carbon Paper: 25 sheets, 4 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets, $1.3 
Typewriter Ribbons State Machine Each 45c; 3 for $1.25 


Sensational Values in PRINTED Stationery 
LETTERHEADS: 20 Ib. Franconia Bond: 100 ze Bloxti, $ 
250 for $ 25. 100 size 5\ex8l2g, 85« 250 for $1.70 


20 Ib. Merit Bond: 100 size 8 zit, s 
size 51x81, $1.00 OK 





I 
2 250 for $2 ) 
Printed 28 Ib. Kraft Envelopes: 25 9\oxl2 y ad if 
c r, ane 5 9x12, y return address t type tered 
$2 3. 3 xxU¥Ye and 25 6x9, $1 ) 25 No. 11 and 25 
N 10, § 
ADD 10° to all prices if you live West of Rockies 
We PAY POSTAGE AND SHIP IMMEDIATELY Ce plete 
list stationery. combination assortments, printing i samples 


WRITERS SUPPLIES SHOP 


| SAVE MONEY ON YOUR STATIONERY! 








6 WriTer’s Dices1 


thirty cents per line, of a general nature ; and have 
asked by special delivery for more verses for their 
Valentine line. I do not know what other line 
they publish 


sold about one thousand dollars’ worth 
poetry, greeting sentiments, and mis- 
cellany, but the greatest of these (doubters to the 
contrary, notwithstanding!) has been the sale of 
have sold three booklets of entertain- 
ment material for school holidays, written almost 
ntirely in rhyme, to Beckley-Cardy Co., March 
Eldridge Entertainment House, and 
would like to know of other such markets, as |] 
have another book-size collection now on hand 
My poems for children, sold to many religious 
publications and to school journals, bring from 
one to two dollars each for three to six stanzas, 


| have 
of stories, 


verse I 


Bros. and 


ind more if accompanied by snapshots for illus- 
tration. My 
fifty cents per line 


greetings bring from twenty-five to 


Being a busy schoolma’am, now past middle- 
age, I have had to write during vacations. Once 
sold the Ladies’ Home Journal a poem, which 
was a boost, as that magazine rejects plenty. Am 
no graduate, save from the “School of Hard 
Knocks.” The WritEer’s DiGEstT is my multum in 
parvo 


Mrs 
P. O. Box 502, Meridian, Miss 


Vircinia R. Grunpy, 


Ss 


I 


Steadily now, for the past year, my sales to 
the studios have been increasing and I hope the 
literary report equally good 
One sale especially I am proud of. It 
is an original by an unknown person whom I 
and he had nothing published 
to his credit. “St. Moritz” it’s called and Uni- 
bought it for a price. My office 

excited about it. The Dicest certainl\ 
DicEst 


magazine agents 


showings 
have never seen, 
versal good 
is quite 
mentioning the 
from all over the world 


gets around, as mail 


omes to me 
ADELINE ALVORD 
6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif 


Adeline 


rounding out her second decade as 


All good wishes and good luck to 


Alvord, now 

















41 West 45th Street New York, N. ¥ motion picture story agent Ed 
REGISTRY — MANUSCRIPTS ORIGINALS IDEAS MUSIC 
A rvice t > 2 
M4 Registratior ‘luable aid i mM 
5S PeMmmecript ios cc es 
aa RE Te identifying id _establishin le 
«c R 4 priority of unpublished literary #4 
originals fc 5 egistry segs iad compe : 
SERVICE additional copies to be TIME- 
Not intended a4 BY MAIL STAMPED, NUMBERED and immedi- § 
cas lhe ; o) 
1 na Bs tely a ‘ »1.00 fee 3 
x ye and ir] <: addr CG 
{ 0 un 
( A Q 
A > Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 2 
a ‘ < 1201 Tait Bldg., 1680 North Vine, Hollywood 4 
" s n 
PLAYS IDEAS MOTION PICTURE STORIES REGISTRY 
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Sir: 

CORONET WILL USE QUALITY FICTION 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT TYPE OF CONTENT 
ARTICLES WITH ESPECIAL EMPHASIS UPON 
IN THE CASE OF THE LATTER, THE WORD 
LENGTH WILL RANGE FROM 1,200 TO 4,000 WORDS 
AND PAYMENT WILL BE FROM $75 TO $125 TO 
BEGIN. WITH UNTIL MAGAZINE IS DEFINITELY 
ESTABLISHED 


AND 


ARNOLb GINGRICH, Editor, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II] 
(35¢ a copy, paper, 
size, plentifully illustrated, and owned by Esquire 


Coronet, smooth 7x5 i 


must be read before its editorial policy can be 
appreciated. The first issue, though not as sure 
of its direction as later issues will be, is aiming 


for its reader appeal at the million mellon audi- 
Readers Digest, the 
Mademotselle, the brand switching audience 
quality group, the camera “art” fans, the 
the market, and the million 
Time who don’t buy a quality magazine 
The quality Harper's 


cream of 
in the 
top olf 


ence of top 


college readers of 


group, Scribner's, At 


lantic, Forum and The New Yorker, all sell under 
150,000 copies a month; and most of them very 
much under that figure Coronet, with the 


peculiarly feminine slant of its title, will aim at a 
half 


million readers and probably will revolu- 


tionize the quality field, as Scribner's in its tra 


dition weighted way, is now essaving \s pub 
lisher David Smart declared, Coronet will b: 
magazine of popular culture Coronet will en- 
large the quality magazine field, getting readers 
the old quality group never touched it 3. a 
splendid new market for free lance writers. De 
not submit copy until vou have studied the 
public ation Ed 
Sir 

It may interest some of vour readers to know 
that the Photographic Digest can use shert, original 
material of 500 to 1,200 words in length 


All material submitted for consideratior 


oul 
should be more or less journalistic in form, cou 
cise, and entirely devoid of superfluous padding 
While the articles should be written around a 
photographic subject, they need not necessarily 
be technical in scope They must, however, br 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DIGEST, 
George W. Hesse, Editor. 
267 Fifth Ave., N. Y. (¢ 


interesting 


Sir: 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
is beginning publication of a new quarterly maga- 
zine to be called Jewish Youth. As the title sug- 
gests, it will contain material of interest to voung 
people, from 17 to 25 

Contributions to the first issue 
as Ludwig Lewisohn, Lee J 
Yarmolinsky, Fineman 
stein. 


include such men 
Abrahm 
Jacob Wein- 


Levinger, 
Irving and 

We shall welcome contributions of stories, plays, 
essays and the like, dealing with material suitable 
for such a publication 

Jewish Youth, 
Merchants Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Writer's Digest 


is your 
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DOUBLE VALUE! 


ALES and criticism, 
keted if it is ready 


Your story mar- 
criticized if it is 


not. Only an agency that performs both 
of these services gives you the full worth 
of your reading fee. THE ACME LIT- 
ERARY AGENCY both sells and criti- 


clzes. 


Get this double value! 


DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 




















SUCCESS! 

Learn the truth about your _ talents. 
Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 
have been writing and selling to magazines, 

newspapers and 
syndicates. I have 

CHEK-Chart Method . 
“s : Se held the highest of 

i Stories submitted tf . . 

the ACME LITERARY | €ditorial posts. And 
AGENCY oe now I am helping 
hart Method k others showing 
vital story elements | : . ; a 
ned separately a yeginning writers 

, th 1 CHEK how to avoid the 

(hart to I Ww y 1 at a 7 , . ] 

glance the strong a we pitfalls that result 

is the veak 1 mts t y mn fri str: tion a d 

tory Nothing negle r eee 

c ked despai now to 

A detailed SUPPLEMEN : . 

rARY REPORT 1 y take the short cuts 

ith regard to char that lead to literary 

-jahchagaarsonten fame and tartan 

sortie axe I CAN HELP 

YOU! Send me 

our stories, books, plays. 1 will read them 

for their sales possibilities If they can be 

sold I'll sell therm. If not Vl tell vou frankly 

and honestly what is wrong. Ill show you 

clearly and completely what you must do 
t nake them salabk 

LOW READING FEES 

| claim no magic powers. IT claim only 

experience and the ability to judge your story 


ie 


criticize it Cc 


nstructively 


per thousand words 





expertly and to 
My fees are low; 5 
to 30,000, $15 flat 
above that. My 


work is done under 
ey-back guar- 
antee. I help vou 
or refund fee 

This is vour op- 
portunity. I have 
hundreds of eager 
markets for good 
stories. Send me 
your work today! 
A copy of my valu- 
able booklet, ““Some 
Common Faults of 
Beginning Writers, 
will be mailed upon 


It’s Free 


amor! 





you 





request 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





been 


riting 
HERBERT ASHFORD, 


Novels, 
venture 


ion, Many special mar- 
ts All manuscripts 
aced on royalty basis, or 


d outright. 
low reading fees sent on 


“Your help with my book 





I 


~ded for immediate publi 
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writings, 
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Information 


been invaluable. am 
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ht of day had it not 





for your expert advice 

markings and nota- 
Ss were a liberal educa- 
in the art of novel 


New Orleans, La. 








Address: MANAGING EDITOR 


ACME LITERARY 


Crawer E, Station C 


AGENCY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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MURDER MANUAL 


THE WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, 
Box 381W, East San Diego, Calif 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find Two Dollars, for which please 
send me postpaid a copy of the MURDER MANUAL. I am 
an adult, and desire this book as a guide in writing 
mystery stories. 


Name 
Address 


City 
ALSO: The SAID Book, for dialogue writing and 
® character portrayal, $1.50 
Local Color and Picturesque Speech Chap Books: No. | 
Sea and Navy; No Dr., Nurse and Hospital; No. 3 
AIR STORY. 25c each—$ for 65c 
This group of Four, postpaid, $2. 


State 
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PLOT TO SOLUTION & WRITING! 


DO YOU KNOW --- 
Mystery story reader psychology? 
What poison the villain may share 

with his victim, with opposite effects? 

The elements of mystery fiction? How 

to murder by color blindness? When your hero 

may arrive at marvelous deductions? Insanity 
types, actions, crime tendency? Fatal doses, time, 


MURDE 
MANUA 








~&. 
i | 
POISON 


. ° 
JPLOT & 
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MURDER 
MANUAL 


A Handbook for 
Mystery Story 
Writers 
Box 381-W 
TAKES YOU STEP East San Diego, Cal. 
"SHARP TOOLS FOR WRITERS" 








CRIME 





Beautifully 
bound. 
Postpaid - - 





FROM 








WIGHT HOUSE PRESS 














Hypnotic possibilities? Time chart use? 
and foils murder? Facts concerning amnesia? Post-mortems? 
Short-Short Mystery Story requirements? 


MURDER MANUAL — tells these — and more! 


symptoms of many strange poisons? What poison 
kills, and leaves the heart beating? What of veri- 
similitude? Appearance, habits, criminal leanings 
cures of narcotic addicts? How to give murder appearance 
natural death? How “self murder’’ is accomplished? 
When whiskey helps 





cloth 


MURDER 
MANUAL 








Sir: 

We are again looking for short fiction dealing 
directly or indirectly with jewelry or silverware or 
with a jewelry store background 

This magazine is distributed to retail jewelers, 
which is the reason why jewelry or silverware must 
play a part in the story. Although an occasional 
“‘crook”’ story is acceptable, we lean toward those 
which do not play up this phase of jewelry pos- 
session. 

There is a wealth of sentiment in both jewelry 
and silverware that has provided some splendid 
themes for our in the past and which 
should do the those writers whom 
hope to have with us in the future. 


WOULD YOU LIKI 


FOR ONE MANUSCRIPT? 


help. Lots of writers do. Let’s 
Intelligent, directed efforts—-not luck 


writers 


same for we 





get to 
bring 


some 
selling. 


assistance, 
publication of yo 


1F YOU GET 
HELP — GET 
RESULTS > 


or write us. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you reach 
new markets. 





55 WEST 42nd STREET 


This 
stories 
work 
results! 


Get highly recommended, editorially recognized market 
criticism, 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


1500 word stories best suit our needs, although 
in exceptional cases we will go as high as 1800 
words. Stories longer than this cannot be con- 
sidered for the simple reason that we cannot use 
them. Rates of payment vary from 1% to 2% 
cents a word, depending on the quality of the 
in our estimation. Payment on publication. 

H. P. Bripce, 
1324 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


story 


Community Jeweler is 8x11, enamel paper, 24 
pages, 4 color cover, and owned by Oneida Com- 
munity—the silver plate company. Handsomely 
edited and a first rate house organ. Goes to 
jewelry store owner.—Eb. 


$1230.00 CASH | 


If your 
you need 
Ww ell as 


many sales! 
chances are 
writers 


among 
sold, 


business 


our 
the 
guiding 


only one 
have not 
-that’s our 


Try us 


is 


as 


and revision for placement and 


ur manuscripts. The fee is very low. 


Send us your stories, novels and books 
If you want to sell, we can help you! 





NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sir: 

Highways, The Magazine for All Who Use the 
Roads, is expected to hit the stands around No- 
vember 15, and will be a national publication. 

Material will be paid for on publication at Ic 
a word and payment on acceptance is intended to 
begin as soon as possible. 

Articles wanted will include humor, and serious 
interest relating to road building, motor service, 
highway travel, and convenience, and manufactur- 
ing of both road and vehicle equipment, and per- 
sonality and business stories. Fictionized articles 
are especially asked for and some out-and-out 
fiction will be wanted. 

Lengths will be usually about 2500 words and 
shorter material down to paragraphs and jokes 
can be used. 

Cartoons, sketches and photographs are particu- 
larly wanted—anything that has a highway angle. 
(Prompt return of manuscript and pictures is 
promised if material is not used.) 

E. W. Moeller of Minneapolis is Editorial Di- 
rector and Earle R. Buell, free lance writer and 
formerly of Fawcett Publications, will have charge. 

EarLe R, BuELL, 
514 No. Prior Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Sir: 

We are enlarging the scope of The Highway 
Traveler, to include some fiction along with good 
articles on travel. 

Travel manuscripts should deal with some spe- 
cific location with an historical background. We 
are prepared to pay up to 10c a word for short 
fiction, and 5c a word for travel articles. Payment 
will be made upon acceptance. 

R. E. Cocuran, Editor, 
920 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sir: 

We are in the market for material on trailer 
travel within the 11 Western states. Writers can 
submit anything they believe might appeal to 
owners of House Trailers in that territory. 

Will pay one cent a word on acceptance. No 
fiction wanted. Unusual photos of House Trailers 
acceptable. Rate: $2 a photo. 

Austin E. McNEI1, 
Western Trailer Trails, 
711 Anglo Bank Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Sir: 

We are interested in some good radio manu- 
scripts to use locally in some of our Advertising 
campaigns and would appreciate you bringing this 
to the attention of your readers. 

We would like however, to have authors submit 
outlines of their scripts together with a sample of 
their manuscript style before submitting complete 
manuscript. We are interested in manuscripts 
covering fifteen and thirty-minute programs for 
thirteen and twenty-six week periods. 


HAVE YOU EVER 
SOLD A STORY? 


If you haven't, you can... and we can 
prove it. You don't need genius. You don't 
need a college education. You don't even 
need a studio in Greenwich Village. All you 
need is your share of ability, your knowledge 
of life, your mastery of the tricks that are 
selling stories for other writers. 

For the past three years SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING has been teaching those 
tricks to people who have found out that "big 
names" have no monopoly on magazine sales. 
Time and again SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING students have sold even before complet- 
ing the course of study; a great many have 
sold soon after. 

Our story-selling fundamentals are not the 
theories of a college professor or a literary 
critic. They are simple workaday shortcuts 
for beginning and selling authors alike, from 
a practicing writer who has sold 2,000 
stories, 24 books and a couple of movies, but 
who never went to college—Jack Woodford, 
author of TRIAL AND ERROR, that famous 
book on writing and selling which has been 
a winner for the past four years and is now 
in its sixth edition. 

SUPERVISED STORY WRITING is based 
upon TRIAL AND ERROR; it teaches you 
how to put into practice those tricks that 
helped Woodford become one of the most 
widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Simple — Easy — Inexpensive 

To the best of our knowledge, SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive 
course in professional writing. It carries a thirty day 
money-back guarantee. We are willing to gamble a 
month of our work on your satisfaction. The course 
should take you three months to complete. In addition, 
we market your stories for you on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR 
goes to you free with the course; if you already have 
the book, we make a special allowance. Coupon 
below brings you details of both offers. 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 

| East 44th Street 

New York, New York 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY ’ 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

——————— - P- 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES — The Leading and Largest Magazine 

United States, U. S. Pos- 

sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 

year. Other countries in 

Postal Union, including Volume 16 NOVEMBER, 1936 No. 12 
Canada, $2.50 a year. . id 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 

When a change of address ad 

is ordered, both the new i ontents 

and old address must be a ata 

given. The notice should 

be sent two weeks before I oon canons 5 coches leieia. thoes alo dS hole GEN eee isle wit aD See 2 
the change is to take Eb 

effect. HECO Te DEANS LOOT oie. vin svicsin screed wadecsupeseesense 15 
UNSOLICITED MANU- ~ . : 
SCRIPTS will receive the 37 Pulps Buying Westerns...... by August Lenniger..... 23 
careful attention of the P e 

editor, but no responsibil- The Incident and the Story o.ceees by Gouverneur Morris... 31 | 
ity is assumed in case of | 
loss in mails. Stamped, The Pendulum Swings........... by Ward Thomas........ 35 
self-addressed envelope 

| must be enclosed in all | Book Reviews .............+-000. by Thomas Stix......... 39 | 

j manuscripts, Richard K. | 

| Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 

Be rg ag hoe Trade Journal Notes............. Ge ibe MB a seen! o's si avnn-ai 50 | 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- B k Publishers’ N 5 | 
véclisine ‘Masscer< 3. t. 00 ublishers Mas cata ys fanaa a Sardcciainrese'G ie ieee oe hia ayern SianasRoe eee 5 
Price, Circulation Manager. Greeting Card Verse Market 

Entered as Second Class I ae ots Siar cesicth- o's oieis wanelonaas er Tee GI io oss dss 57 
Matter April 1, 1921, at | 

| the Post Office at Cincin- PE END Sooo is cor escieavaeui as by George Kelton....... 58 | 
| nati, Ohio, under the Act . | 
| of March 3rd, 1879, I i dacs aii rw allah a gin oninneeuaaebie 60 | 
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JUST ONE SCRIPT 


That’s all I ask. Just send me one script and 
I'll show you a service that has surprised every 
client who has subscribed to it. H. M. R., a 
professional writer, sent six scripts to six dif- 
ferent critics. She just wrote that I was the sole 
critic to give her fast work. The script is now 
in New York for marketing—the other critics 
have not yet reported! 


I can usually have your script back to you for rewriting 
in a week. The reason for this is simple. I don’t accept 
every script for servicing. I take on only the BETTE 
manuscripts. I’d rather have ten scripts that have a 
50-50 chance of sale than 100 scripts which have no chance 
of sale. If you think you can write salable material, let 
me have it. I’ll tell you the TRUTH without high pres- 
sure. I never go ahead with the script until I have the 
word from YOU to do so. I never accept fees from an 
author unless I believe the author has a chance to realize 
a return on the investment. My text book on writing ap- 
pears serially in a writer’s magazine. 

Ask about my INSURED COLLABORATION and Pay 
After Sale Rewriting Service. The free Green Sheet 
gives complete details of all my services. 

Manuscripts must be submitted with a reading fee of 
one dollar for each 5,000 words up to 30,000 words, $10 
up to 60,000 words, $15 for longer lengths. Marketing 
fee is refunded if the story does not sell after my reading 
report states that story will sell or that it can be made 
salable by revision. If I fail to sell the script in six sub- 
missions, I refund the fee and continue to offer the script 
to all markets. 


Send all mail to: Box 33, Station E 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


No connection with any other firm. 











QOoxk Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, 
Professions, History, Politics, Sports, 
Humor, Juveniles, Miscellaneous. 
Prose (30,000 words and up); Short 
Stories and Verse (book-size collections). Friendly 
reading free, and prompt decision. New writers 
particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Judge Joseph 
Buffington, Gelett Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney 
Burleson, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel 
Clarence D. Chamberlain, Admiral Robert E. 
Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, Royal W. France, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas P. 
Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Simon N. 
Patten, Judge Henry A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, 
Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, and Howard Thurston. 

Submit your own typewritten book MS.— 
prose or poetry—to a House of friendly editors, 
able artists, punctual printers, and book sales 
channels. Write first, if you prefer, about your 
work. 





Dorrance & Company 
(Incorporated 1920) 


General Book Publishers 
Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Purchased manuscripts will be paid for on in- 


stallment basis, installments being semi-monthly 
and covering two-week periods. Rates of payments 
of these manuscripts will be taken up with the 
authors. 

To authors located in and around San Antonio, 
Texas, we gladly extend an invitation to call on 
us and discuss our needs to a greater length. 

D. G. ALLEN, 
Koett Advertising Agency, 
1727 Milam Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





Sir: 

We are interested in free-lance contributions 
particularly from the principal cities of the coun- 
try pertaining to the coin machine industry. 
Feature material, interviews, occasional coverage of 
meetings, photographic material, etc., fall in line 
with our requirements. 

Free-lance writers interested in securing assign- 
ments and in submitting material are asked to 
address the writer and enclose a stamped envelope. 

Publication of this information in the Writer’s 
Digest will be greatly appreciated. 

H. L. MitcuHe.t, 
Coin Machine Review, 
1113 Venice Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Sir: 

I have just read both versions of my story, None 
So Blind in the October Dicest; avidly, and with 
a new understanding of the technique which can 
make a story salable. 

There is, however, one statement in my letter 
to Mr. Fulton Oursler—quoted on page 14 of your 
October issue—that I should like an opportunity 
to correct. In the last paragraph, I wrote: 

~ . Occasional editorial criticism and the 
goodness of my friend John Russell have been my 
only guides toward learning the business... ” 

The rub comes in the use of the word ‘only’, 
for it implies that I have forgotten those others 
who have helped me most generously and with 
an incredible patience. That I have forgotten, for 
instance, Lurton Blassingame—who has sweat with 
me. That I have forgotten Sidney Waldo and 
Marianne Barrett and Ray Nafziger and the dozen 
others who for no reason more than kindness gave 
their time to the rather discouraging task of beat- 
ing some writing sense into me. 

And I should also be forgetting the some forty 
issues of the Writer’s Dicest which I have 
read and studied; and which I shall continue to 
read and study. Wa. Hurp BarretTT. 





Sir: 

We offer a small market for short-short stories 
not exceeding 600 words in length, which will be 
published in a house organ syndicated to dry 
cleaners for distribution to their customers. 

We can use only one story a month, but will 
pay a nominal sum upon acceptance—$2.00—for 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words or 
fraction of 6000, of each script; maximum of $6.00, 
including novels—the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to the 
publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years of 
continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 


® No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 


® Reading fee waived if you've sold $500 worth of 
fiction in last year. 


© Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 


@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of Jessica 
North, former Associate Editor of Poetry, foremost 
journal of verse; author of the popular collection 
The Long Leash (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 cents 
for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 


© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


COMMONSENSE ——\ 
sonet rons sen GRAMMAR 


Perhaps grammar bores you. Here is a gram- 
mar that reads like a breeze, and really shows 
you how plain English is put together. $2.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 


G R I TIC { S a4 GUARANTEED THE BEST 


Has the criticism of even the most patient literary 
counselors failed to help you? Then you may inter- 
ested to know there are two completely different types 
of criticism, both of which are necessary for permanent 
success in fiction writing. As the only critic who uses 
both methods entirely, I am the only one who can 
guarantee to give your story the best criticism you have 
ever received. Literary adviser for over a decade, for- 
merly on the editorial staffs of two of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in America, author of scores upon scores 
of stories, I have prepared a booklet, A Few Facts 
About Criticism. In it you will find actual examples of 
criticism. It explains many facts you should know about 
this writing business, and may prove invaluable to you. 
ailed for stamp to cover postage. 


EDWARDS A. DORSETT 
HILTONIA, 














TRENTON, N. J. 
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Illustrated with PHOTOS 


One of the big national magazines sent Leland D. Eldridge a 
check for $50.00 for a short article he wrote and illustrated with 
snapshots—and commented that the material was ‘‘exceptionally 
well prepared.”’ This was the first wi rk he did after taking our 
course and it was accepted the first time it was submitte 


Make Money With YOUR Camera! 


Dozens of our other students are proving right along that it’s 
easier to sell articles when they are illustrated with snapshot s 
or photos. We train you at home, in spare time. No special 
camera or other equipment needed. 


Get This FREE Book 


Tells all about your opportunities in this 
fascinating, profitable field; explains our cat = 
proven method; gives full details of our * 
course; tells of success of our students. No }, Fiat a) 
obligation. Write or mail coupon below to: hs eA 
y .ME 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc. CAN re at 
Dept. 611, 10 West 33 St., New York, N. Y. BAR ess 
2 ee ee ee a ee 
UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, Inc., Dept. 611, 
q 10 West 33 St., New York, N. a 
Please send me, without obligatic 
2 booklet. 












a free copy of your } 


i Name 


| PUNE CceWauidnusreenvnl a weieube temas nesn vkwaleue ans ane 4 
cs 
s 











I want ideas, gags for humor- 
ous illustrations, trade and 
general. You think of ’em! 
Are they good? I draw ’em! 
Split 40% on publication. 


H. RONG 


539 Kenwood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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$$ SAVE! $$ 


Stationery at Rock-Bottom Prices 


Hammermill Bond: 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.50; 500 sheets 
16 Ib., $1.20. 

Copy Paper: White Manifold for carbon copies, 500 
sheets 75c. 

Carbon Paper: 25 sheets 45c; 50 sheets 75c; 100 sheets 
$1.35. 








ec ae Ribbors: (State machine) each 45c; 3 for 
41.25 


28 Ib. Kraft Ravtepee: 25 914x12% and 25 9x12, $1.10; 
25 6x9 and 25 612x914, 80c; 50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 
(for two folds of the script) 90c. 

We Pay Postage. Immediate shipment. Complete price 
list, stationery and printing samples free. 


ALLIED TYPE CRAFTS 
118 22nd Street Toledo, Ohio 


Dollar Special: 10 Kraft 9'x12% and 10 Kraft 9x12 
envelopes, 100 sheets 16 lb. Hammermill Bond, 100 
second shects, 10 sheets carbon, all for $1.00. 
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each story selected for publication. We are also 
in the market for short and really humorous 
anecdotes of 100 and 200 words each. They 
must be original. 

We report within a week and request that the 
contributor enclose a stamped envelope with 
his ms.—Cleaner’s Publishing Service. 

Harovtp E. Fuint, Editor, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 
Sir: 

Lines written after receiving back one too 
many mss. from editors with ‘commendatory notes 
PLUS enclosures of subscription blanks. 

We like your style, buddy, 
But we advise a litile study 
Of late issues of Fuddy-Wuddy ; 


Shh! 

Now is the time to subscribe. 
Study 

Fuddy-Wuddy Buddy, 
Read it, 


And scan it 

From cover to cover, 

You may be the man it 
Takes to discover 
Something, 

Not even the editor knows, 
Whither its trend is 

And whar she blows ; 
Drink of its contents, 

Pal, 

Deeply imbibe, 

Now, 

A-hem ; 

Now is the time to subscribe. 

And, as Nero remarked to the third trom- 
bone player, “I may be a little off pitch, but who 
cares?” 

Henry HAMMER, 
Rural Route 5, New Castle, Ind. 
Sir: 

In June of this year you published a notice of 
our needs for opportunity ideas. We were able 
to purchase several good manuscripts from those 
submitted. 

Since that time our publication office has been 
moved to Neodesha, Kansas. 

We can always use a few short original ideas 
for practical ways to make money—preferably 
without canvassing or capital. We still pay from 
$1 to $5 for these upon acceptance and report 
from 15 to 20 days. Manuscripts are not re- 
turned unless return postage is included. 

True experience stories of success are best of all. 


Opportunity, Curtis J. Cox. 


Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Dal- 
las, Texas, is not on the market for short stories. 
They have carried fiction but are overstocked for 
some months to come. 
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NEWS FROM 57TH AND 8TH AVE. 


Pictorial Review, beginning this month, starts 
publishing a complete book-length novel a month. 
They are the first women’s magazine to do so. 
Ursula Parrot’s Some Day You’ll Find Him is the 
first one bought. 

Mr. James Hilton, author of Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips and Lost Horizon, says Hollywood is the 
world’s first international city. After six months 
as a writer in the studios here, he sees the motion 
picture capitol as the first general meeting-place 
where the artists of the world are gathered. 

“TI had dinner,” he writes in November Cosmo- 
politan, “with Chaplain in a beer hall that might 
have been Bavaria; I met Jean Hersholt at a per- 
formance of the Brahms Requiem to which Hugh 
Nalpole had taken me; at Basil Rathbone’s house, 
we ended up by reading passages from Shakes- 
peare in the way we thought they ought to be read. 
I would hazard the guess that there is as much 
musical talent on the Hollywood pay roll as lives 
permanently in London, New York, Paris or 
Berlin.” 

Among the things he will not forget, Hilton 
says, are Pickfair, Joan Crawford’s swimming pool, 
the art treasures in Marion Davies’ beach palace, 
Harold Lloyd’s basement gallery of photographs, 
or the Thalberg home with the latest Thalberg- 
Shearer baby looking like a sixth quintuplet, gurg- 
ling at the Pacific ocean! 





In our October article “The Movie Market” ap- 
peared a comment on the amount of money auth- 
ors earn in Hollywood. We edited this to read 
“most of them draw fancy checks of one to five 
hundred dollars a week.” That seemed pretty 
fancy to us and we didn’t feel so badly about al- 
tering the original copy. 

Well, Mr. Gunning, the author of the article, 
didn’t like our change at all and raised merry hell 
about it. He wrote us, in part, “I just about fell 
off the Hollywood hill where I live. What does 
your editorial department mean by changing my 
facts? Apparently you fellows think all this stuff 
about movie salaries is hooey. It may mean noth- 
ing to most of your readers but to everyone who 
really knows conditions in Hollywood it makes me 
appear ridiculous. 

“There are more than fifty writers making from 
$1500 to $3000 a week—EVERY WEEK. There 
are another 50 to 100 writers earning from $500 
to $1,500 a week—EVERY WEEK. Actually 
among the writers who work in the studios in 
Hollywood, a writer is considered to be of no im- 
portance unless he rates a salary of $500 a week. 
It may be all news to you but there are many 
writers here earning $2,500 to $3,000 a week. Any 
important agent here will verify my statement. 
Most of the producers here take the position that 
writers drawing less than $750 or $500 a week 
cannot be good.” 
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Just Published 


How to write 
and market 
photoplays 


— told by a man whose business is 
handling screen stories and writing 
photoplays. 


Here is the live, authoritative, practical manual of 
talking-picture writing, as it is done in Hollywood 
today, for which you have been waiting. 

With plenty of illustrative material from actual 
scripts and from pictures that you have seen, the 
book tells plainly how to utilize sound camera tech- 
nique and build stories in accepted screen-writing 
forms, and what the best channels for marketing 
photoplays are. 


The New Technique 
of Sereen Writing 


By Tamar Lane, Editor, Scenarist, Executive, in 
Association with RKO, Universal, First National, 
Pathe, Paramount, Selznick, and other studios. 


342 Pages, 6x9, $3.00 


Places in the hands of serious writers the first ade- 
quate, comprehensive treatment of screen writing 
that has appeared since the talking picture made 
its advent. Combines many chapters on visualiza- 
tion and development of stories in forms which the 
studios are using today, with helpful supplemen- 
tary information that applies to screen writers’ 
problems. 
Special Features 


—complete specimen scripts of (1) original screen story, (2) 
treatment or adaptation, (3) shooting continuity, each on 
pictures that have been produced. 

—authoritative facts on actual marketing situation on film 
plays. 

—dictionary of studio terms; sound and camera effects 
and their use. 

—address lists of story agents and studios. 

—chapter on dialogue. 

—studio story department routine, current demands, 
remuneration, story dont’s, protection, etc., etc. 


See this book 10 days on approval 
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Some of our clients’ September 
books, one a FIRST NOVEL. Be- 
low: A few of our clients — 
ber magazine appearances 
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LITERARY 


You want to convert your literary talent into dollars. Right now, perhaps, | 
your immediate problem is to make your first sale. 
to make writing bring you a worthwhile income with the freedom and inde. 
pendence that the successful professional writer enjoys. 

To achieve your goal, you need practical, experienced, honest help—the | 
advice and direction of a prominent agent, who through constantly selling 
to the markets you wish to reach, knows their requirements. 
one who not only can show you how to produce salable copy and put over | 
your first sale, but who will also strive to constantly increase your sales and | 
push you into better markets. 
carve out a permanent literary career. 

You can best judge my ability to help you achieve success upon what 


But ultimately you hope 


You need some. 
You need someone who will really help you 


I have done for others. Below are examples of what follows the 
first sales I mention from time to time in these announcements. 


These Writers Were Beginners When They Started 
Working With Me — 
THEY ARE WELL KNOWN PROFESSIONALS TCDAY 


I sold Jack de Witt’s first 
story to a smooth paper 
monthly in May, 1934. He's 


I sold N. A. Daniels’ first 

story in November, 1931. He regularly fe atured in a doven 

is a frequent contributor to national magazines and has 

Detective Fiction Weekly, Ten received my checks for 1% 
stories ranging in price from 


Detective Aces, Thrilling De- 
tective, etc., and has cashed 
my checks for 15 full length 


magazine novels, 31 novelettes, 


$100 to $540 each. 





and 89 short stories. Jack de Witt 
Bandon, 
Ore. 
N. A. Daniels 
Wilton, Conn. 
= - Pee I sold G. T. Fleming- 
I sold Vina Lawrence’s first Roberts’ first story in May, 


story in March, 1932. She’s a 





‘ 1933. Tve sent him checks 
ps sag By — ae hove te for 86 short stories, novel- 
a Sentara’ coe: ers «f ettes and short magazine - 
anil 53 “a soannaaraare my chee “the Sa novels, most of them bringing at 


from $75 to $275 each. C. T Flat 


Roberts 
West Lafayette, 
Ind. 


r «640 39 
for 40 novelettes, short ying Speers 
stories, a novel and a motion- Charieston, 
s. Cc. 


picture sale. 


JOIN THIS SUCCESS PARADE! 


My clients, most of whom were also beginners when they started working 
with me, are regularly “clicking” with the whole list of popular markets, accord: 
ing to their individual abilities. During just the first ten days of October, fo 
example, I sent my clients 52 checks; 21 for smooth paper sales, including 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COUNTRY HOME, CHATELAINE, etc, 
and 31 for “pulp” sales including COMPLETE STORIES, RANGELAND 
LOVE, LOVE BOOK MAGAZINE, etc. Upon fifteen years’ success in develop- | 
ing regularly selling professionals, I offer my help in building your literary career 


IF YOU’RE A BEGINNER there is a nominal charge for my help until we sell 
$1,000 worth of your manuscripts. This fee is 
$2.00 on manuscripts up to 2,000 words and 75c per thousand if longer. Books: 
25-40,000 words, $15.00; 41-60,000 words, $20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 
81- 100 ,000 words, $25. 00. Your salable scripts are immediately recommends 
to actively buying editors ; unsalable scripts returned with a thorough editorial 
criticism showing you how to rewrite and replot those which can be mate 
salable. COMMISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on foreign sales. 
IF YOU’RE A PROFESSIONAL or a writer who sells occasionally, I'll handle 
your work on straight commission if you've 
sold $1,000 worth of fiction within the last year; if you’ve sold $500 worth in 
last year, you’re entitled to 50% reduction above reading fee rates. 





Send your manuscripts today—or write for free booklet and market 
letter listing current editorial needs. 
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